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The Bering Sea Award. 


ispute about sealing in Bering Sea be- 

g uring President Cleveland’s first admin- 
‘The wasteful destruction of seal 

n going on by the use of fire-arms in- 
secretary Bayard to demand protec- 

the herd. England was not averse to 
ginsome method of protection; but 

ia insisted on the right to use methods 
apture, sure, in course of time, to exter- 

ite the entire stock. The resistance of 
nada led to the appointment of acourt of 
nternational arbitration, wnich has just ren- 
lered its decisions, favorable in reality to the 
terests of both nations, though conceding 
the extreme claims of neither. America 
claimed the exclusive control of Bering Sea 
1nd property rights in the seal herd as con- 
jitions necessary to protect the seal; the 
rt leaves the Sea open and the seal the 
property of no single nation. At the same 
time it ordains for the protection of the seal 
a close Season extending through May, June 
and July,a protected zone of sixty miles 
about the islands, and a prohibition of the 
use of fire-arms inthe hunt. While losing 
her theoretical contention as to exclusive 
jurisdiction and property, America gains her 
main purpose in the protection of the seal. 
he psople of both nations can well afford to 
accept the result. The moral effect of inter- 
national arbitration is worth all it has cost. 
The example of these great and kindred peo- 
ples settling their disputes by reason rather 
than by the sword is at once edifying and in- 
spiring. The cost has been considerable, but 
&8 week of war would have consumed more 


‘ 


creasing evidences of the upward movement 
of the colored mass. The ten of today means 
a hundred tomorrow. 





The Northern Pacific. 


Our great trans-continental railways have 
been among the marvelous achievements of 
the age. Noone of them has run without 
friction. The affairs of the Union Pacific and 
the Central Pacific involved the nation itself. 
At the same time the building of these roads 
gave an immense impetus to the settlement 
of the trans-Mississippi region. Incidents in 
the movement were the building of the roads 
to the north and south. The act of Congress 
chartering the Northern Pacific was signed 
July 2, 1864, with a capital of $100,000,000, 
and the organization of the company was 
completed Dec. 6, 1867, with Josiah Perham 
as first president. Construction began in 
July, 1870, and October 5, 1871, the road was 
completed to the Red River — 288 miles. The 
failure of Jay Cooke & Co., of Pailadelphia, 
the bankers of the enterprise, started the 
panic of 1873, and caused a default of interest 
in 1874. Reorganization followed with 
$51,000,000 of preferred and $49,000,000 of 
common stock. In 1881 was ‘the blind 
pool” in Wall St., and the appearance on 
the scene of Henry Villard, whose unique 
career in the management of the road has 
just closed. The road was completed in Sep- 
tember, 1883. Villard soon retired, but came 
to the head again in 1889. Again he retires, 
leaving the road in the hands of receivers, 
with the probability of sharp litigation. The 
open letter of Mr. Brayton Ives shows how 
intense is the opposition among those in inter- 
est to the methods of Henry Villard. 





An Expert in Hypnotism. 


The death of Dr. J. M. Charcot, the 
French physician and leading expert in the 
scientific study of the curious phenomena of 
‘* mesmerism ” and ‘* hypnotism,” draws the 
attention of the public anew to the series of 
investigations he had prosecuted. ‘ Mes- 
merism,” as we earlier knew it, was in the 
hands of charlatans and cheats, who were 
both indisposed to seek scientific truth and 
incapable of following its rigid methods. 
Gain rather than truth was the end they had 
in view. The investigations of Dr. Charcot 
were of another character. A large share of 
our present knowledge of the strange states 
of mind due to peculiar nervous conditions, 
we owe to Dr. Charcot and his leading pupils, 
Richer, Babinsky, Bourneville and Fere. 





than two arbitrations, to say nothing of the 
ill-feeling which would have gone with it. 
The arbitration satisfies honor, secures the 
ends of practical justice, and leaves the peo- 
ple of two Christian nations feeling well 
toward each other. The happy decision in this 
case enables us to hope future disputes, as 
they arise among the great nations of Chris- 
tendom, may find a similar solution. 





Bombay Riots. 


lteports come to us of bloody race and re- 
gious riots, Aug. 16, in Bombay, between 
e Hindus and Mahometans. It was a Hindu 
‘liday when the fervor of native religious 
inimosity was excited against the intrusive 
faith of Islam. Several mosques were at- 
cked and damaged; and on the Mahometan 
ayer day, two days later, the fanaticism of 
the people was roused afresh, but they were 
restrained from any new outbreak by the 
.rge number of soldiers available for use by 
government. The uprising was po strange 
thing in India. Great races and religions, 
with long-treasured bitternesses and enmi- 
8, confront each other and are held at bay 
by a slight English supervision. Of the 
(00,000 of people who crowd the Indian 
eninsula, 145,000,000 are Hindus, 43,000,000 
Mahometans, 3,800,000 are Buddhists, 
000 are Sikhs, and only 1,500,000 are 
(hristians. Among these Christians is the 
handful of soldiers who dominate the coun- 
not less by the skillful checkmating of 
se diverse nationalities and religions than 
the use of the sword. The enmity of the 
is played against the other—the Sikh 
‘inst the Mahom etan, and both against the 
lu. So he is able to remain at the top, 
Englishman is undisturbed by these fa- 

‘| outbreaks among the native people. 





Negro Progress. 


ces, like continents, are elevated gradu- 

, ind to a large extent by silent and un- 
snized forces. In the changes of society, 
the evolutions of nature, Providence de- 
work in obscurity. Distin- 
eulched individuals, like mountain-peaks, af- 
us the first evidence of the ascending 
mass. So the scattered instances of colored 
who have risen above the average, afford 
uistakable evidence of steady movement 
i below. Though we are but a short dis- 
‘ance from emancipation, the number of suc- 
Ceseful colored men is by no means inconsid- 
erable, For instance, the New Orleans cor- 
respondent of the N. Y. Times gives quite a 
list of persons in the far South who have ac- 
(Wired wealth. He tells of thirty-two Ne- 
sroes in New Orleans who have accumulated 
from $50,000 to $300,000 each. Delacroix 
died worth a million. Ex-Goy. Pinchback is 
worth $250,000. There are well-to-do colored 
Planters all over Louisiana. In Mississippi 
Bruce and Lynch are among the men of 
Wealth. Of the $70,000,000 realized for the 
Cotton crop of the State, one-half goes to 
Colored men. In Alabama fewer rise above 
the average, yet Harris of Mobile is rated at 
$150,000, Arkansas has several men of con- 
Siderable wealth. Wright Cuncy, collector 
of Galveston, is one of the wealthy colored 
men of Texas. So all over the South are in- 


eats to 


His researches and experiments were exten- 
sive and numerous. With the charlatanism 
often still clinging to the subject he had no 
patience, and was very apt to call it by its 
proper name. He inclined more and more to 
the opinion that the peculiar phenomena of 
hypnotism are rather curious than important. 
It is significant that, in the end of his life of 
research in this mysterious field, he came to 
the conclusion that ‘the new witchcraft ” 
offers ‘* no extensive or valuable aid to medi- 
cine or surgery.” 





The Silver Debate. 


President Cleveland's silver message struck 
fire at once. The country felt it in its most 
distant extremities. The enterprise of the 
East took courage; the mine owners of the 
West raised the note of despair. Congress 
felt the shock as from an electric battery. 
The debate has been more intense than at apy 
time since the period of reconstruction. 
Positive men move to the front, and unex- 
pected advocates are found in favor of sound 
currency. The intensity on the silver ques- 
tion makes a cleavage across party lines; 
Voorhees of Indiana and Cutchings of Missis- 
sippi range with Hoar and Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts. Silver and anti-silver marks a more 
decisive division than Democrat and Repub- 
lican. It is the opening of a new era in our 
politics. 





Prohibition in Iowa. 


Of all our new States, the record of Iowa 
has stood among the fairest. With the first 
settlers came industry, enterprise, and a high 
moral purpose. They believed in the moral 
as well as the civil law, and in the antiquated 
virtues of honesty and temperance. In Iowa 
the Republican Party, though maintaining a 
high ideal, was the party of the people which 
fought the Rebellion and enacted the Pro- 
hibitory law. We regret to record that the 
Republican Party of lowa has gone back on 
its admirable temperance record. At the late 
State Convention the prohibitory plank in 
the platform was replaced by one in favor of 
local option, and an anti-prohibition candi- 
date for governor was placed thereon. The 
revolution is one of the surprises of our poli- 
tics. The explanation is found in the 
changes in population. The sturdy old set- 
tlers are gone; a generation of less moral 
stamina has taken their place. In some 
towns the change is astounding, from a staid 
religious to a liquor-loving population. 
Rather than be again beaten, the party 
leaders preferred to lower their standard to 
the mixed multitude which controls the vote. 
The flag appears not to have been nailed to 
mast-head. 








A German from Africa. 


Dr. Carl Peters, of Berlin, who has been 
entrusted with the German interests in East 
Africa, is now on his way through New 
York to the Fair in Chicago. He went to 
Africa in 1884, and after an extensive in- 
spection of the east coast and lake region, 
returned to Germany. In 1888 he was sent 
on the Emin Pasha relief expedition. After 
leaving Emin, he explored Uganda and the 





condition of the country and the temper of 
the native tribes. He was later made a com- 
missioner to Africa by the Emperor, and 
during the year 1891 made a long tour to the 
interior. In determining the boundaries of 
the English and German spheres of influence 
in East Africa, the interests of the Father- 
land were in charge of Dr. Peters, who is 
zealous for German rights and privileges. 
With the condition and prospects of eastern 
and interior Africa he is probably more famil- 
iar than almost any other living man. In 
conversation with a Sun reporter he ex- 
pressed the opinion that Emin is still living 
in Central Africa. 





Japan in Hawaii. 

The question of annexation is said to be 
embarrassed by the presence in the islands of 
Hawaii of a mass of cheap population from 
the East. A large number of coolies are at 
work under contracts; and the 22,000 Japa- 
nese have a still firmer hold on the soil. 
Though they have been retained in an infe- 
rior position, the Japanese government de- 
mands their enfranchisement and the enjoy- 
ment of the privileges of the more favored 
subjects. This condition of things is said to 
be the cause of Mr. Blount’s return to Wash- 
ington. We await his report with interest. 





DEPENDENCE. 


OZORA 8 DAVIS. 


Like a gray-winged gull far out at sea, 
Breasting the stormy waves are we. 

The sun has sunk in a dark cloud-bank, 
The driving east winds are cold and dank; 
Steady the flight of our ship must be, 
Like a gray-winged gull far out at sea. 


Like a gray-winged gull far out at sea 

We have no fear, though the wind blow free; 
For He who knoweth the sparrow’s fall 
Loveth us still and is Lord of all. 

We are safe in the night and storm with Thee, 
Like a gray-winged gull far out at sea. 


At Sea, July 6, 1893 








Dr. Daniel Steele's Column. 


A Misapplied Proof-Text. 


GOOD cause is never helped by a weak 
defense, nor can a true doctrine be 
long sustained by irrelevant Scriptural proofs. 


itary trend in humanity toward moral evil. 
The universality of sin can be accounted for 
on no other theory. But to-assert that this 
downward proclivity is sin entailing guilt in 
the new-born babe, we leave to Augustine 
and Calvin. I must declare that under the 
Atonement every child is born in a state of 
acceptance with God, basking in His smile 
aud not cowering beneath His frown, and that 
he has the gracious ability to resist the sin- 
ward tendency of his nature when he arrives 
at the age of responsibility, and through 
faith in a complete Saviour secure the rever- 
sal of gravitation, so that he will as strongly 
gravitate upward toward holiness as he for- 
merly gravitated downward toward sin. 

We are aware of the legal fiction of birth 
under the condemnation of the law, and of 
justification under the merit of Christ at the 
same instant. But the doctrine of the con- 
demnation of innocence cannot be preached 
in an Arminian pulpit. Hence I have dropped 
the legal fictions, and teach that after the 
ejection from Eden, God allowed the propa- 
gation of the damaged race under new condi- 
tions, evangelical and not legal, or rather of 
law overlaid by grace; so that where sin 
abounded to the detriment of human nature, 
grace much more abounded for its restora- 
tion. We have never been reconciled to 
those phrases invented by theologians, which 
apply the term ‘sin ’ to an infant fresh from 
the hand of a holy Creator, such as ‘ birth- 
sin,” ‘*inbred sin,” and ‘original sin.” I 
presume that all of these expressions abound 
in my writings, because they have become 
fixed in our treatises on theology very largely 
by inheritance from Augustine. The diffi- 
culty with these terms as used by Arminians 
is their liability to be misunderstood unless 
explanations and safeguards are constantly 
made, such as, ‘‘ sin improperly called,” ‘‘ sin 
without the voluntary element,” and ‘ sin 
not entailing guilt.” 

Perhaps it may be said that the sacred 
writers have led the theologians into this 
confusion by their double use of sin as im- 
plying sometimes guilt and sometimes a 
guiltless depravity. We know that St. Paul 
sometimes personifies sin as reigning uni- 
versally over humanity. But _ rhetorical 
statements must not be used in a literal sense 
as the basis of doctrine. It is not our present 
purpose to examine all the texts which may 
be quoted as justifying the use of the term 
‘* sin” in describing the condition of infants, 
but to show the irrelevancy of one constant- 
ly-quoted proof-text (1 John 5: 17): * All 
unrighteousness is sin.” It is alleged that 
this teaches that unrighteousness here sig- 
nifies, not an act, but a state, whether volun- 
tary or involuntary, and that sin is here pred- 
icated of all infants and of all Christians 
before entire sanctification. But an exami- 
nation of the context will show the English 
reader that St. John is describing specific 
acts of sin. Having declared that there isa 
sin that is irremissible (unto death), and 
there are remissible sins, he proceeds to re- 
peat in different language the last statement 
in these words: ‘ Every wrong act is a sin, 
and there is a sin not unto death,” i. ¢., re- 
missible. In Dean Alford’s discussion of 
what constitutes the sin unto death, ‘* which 
renders conversion to life impossible ” 


I deem it a true doctrine that there is a Devi 





(De Wette), he says: ‘ By the very analogy 
of the context it must be not a state of sin, 


region about the great lakes, to ascertain the| but an appreciable ACT of sin [ Alford’s cap- 


itals and italics], seeing that that which is op- 
posed to it in the same kind, as being not unto 
death, is described by, ‘If any man see his 
brother sin a sin.’*’ Dr. Whedon says that 
“all unrighteousness ”’ in this text means ‘all 
wrong doing or voluntary wrong being,” 
phrases not descriptive of original sin or in- 
bred sin. He speaks of it as ‘‘ an offence,” 
possibly ‘‘a small act, even a thought.” 
Bengel's note is: ‘' Every wickedness is 
sin.” Adam Clarke: ‘‘ Every act con- 
trary to justice is sin.” ‘Every im- 
morality » — Meyer on Rom.1: 18, and 29, 
‘* every unrighteousness.”’ The reason for the 
unanimity of these annotators is found in 
the Greek grammar. The word ‘ all” in the 
singular before a common noun without the 
article signifies ‘‘ every,” but with the arti- 
cle is rendered ‘‘ the whole,” or *‘ all.” Both 
uses the Greek scholar will find in Rom. 3: 
19: ‘That every mouth may be stopped and 
all the world,” etc. The same distinction 
appears in 2 Cor.1: 4. Erase the article in 
Matt. 8: 34, and you change ‘the whole 
city” into “ every city,” asin Matt. 12: 25. 

The question now arises: Why did the 
translators of both English versions disre- 
gard this grammatical distinction in 1 John 
5: 17, translating it as if with the article, 
snd thus leading the non-Greek world astray ? 
It was because of the awkwardness of the 
expression, ‘‘every unrighteousness.” They 
did not wish to put in the italics, act of, after 
“‘every,”’ as Dr. Thayer does in his lexicon 
(see adikia No. 3). Ican account for this man- 
ifest blunder in no ether way. There are 
other texts which are modified in meaning 
by our grammatical argument, but not so 
materially as this, which is not at all a defini- 
tion of sin in the abstract, but rather of every 
concrete act of injustice. It should never be 
quoted in proof of hereditary depravity. 
St. Paul furnishes undisputed proof-texts on 
the disastrous effects of Adam’s sin. Dr. 
Pope calls attention to the remarkable fact 
that,‘ In the Gospels there is literally not 
one express allusion to the narrative of the 
first catastrophe.” 








METHODISTS AT HOME. 


LOUISE MANNING HODGKINS. 


‘6 ¥ you wish to see Wesleyanism in En- 

giand, you must go to the Cardiff Con- 
ference in July,” said Hugh Price Hughes to 
me asI left him after a remunerative after- 
noon and evening in his unique and wonder- 
ful work in Piccadilly. St. James Hall weil 
presents today the true spirig of the church 
‘Yiuat John Wesley founded, that Charles 
Wesley set to music, and whose membership 
in the United Kingdom now exceede half a 
million. 

During the following week in Cornwall, 
it was not easy to forget Mr. Hughes’ ad- 
vice; for Methodism has wrought itself into 
the very bone and sinew of the Cornish peo- 
ple. Carlyle rightly says, in his biography 
of Stirling, that its ‘faith of assurance” 
made the honest Cornish character of today; 
and to write the religious history of the past 
one hundred and fifty years of this section of 
England, and omit the name of Wesley,would 
be as fatal to truth and interest as to write 
up Tintagel and leave out Arthur. I recalla 
brief conversation with an artist who was 
pointing out the shrines of the many Welsh 
sainta along the Cornish coast when I re- 
marked that Cornwall seemed a veritable 
Holy Land for saints. ‘' Yes,’ he answered, 
“but the greatest saint Cornwall ever saw 
was Saint Wesley.” In truth, there seems 
to be no hamlet so mean that it has not its 
chapel, no town 80 significant that its finest 
edifice is not a Wesleyan church and school. 
The circuit life still practised by the Wesley- 
an preachers gives an energy and buoyancy 
to this work known in our own country only 
in her earlier history. I was told that even 
now in the famous old amphitheatres built to 
play the Mysteries and Moralites, and which 
Wesley utilized for his great meetings, there 
could still be called together ten thousand 
souls, and that it was not uncommon to find 
the local preacher of Sunday two hundred 
and sixty fathoms below sea level in a wet 
tin mine on Monday. 

So it was when leaving Cornwall for Dev- 
onshire, I chanced upon a newspaper an- 
nouncement of the 


Cardiff Conference, 


though assured there was ‘nothing to be 
seen io Cardiff,” I quietly resolved that Sat- 
urday night, July 23, should find me at the 
150th Wesleyan Conference, for the first time 
assembled in ‘* gallant little Wales.” 

Those who are familiar with Wesley’s 
Journal will find in its pages fifty-one refer- 
ences to Cardiff. He speaks of this city with 
alternate faith and despair, and it was here 
that his brother Charles nearly lost hie life at 
the hands of an actor, enraged that the meet- 
ings interfered with the profits of his pro- 
fession. If the spirits of the blest are permit- 
ted to wander among scenes once familiar, 
certainly Cardiff the last three weeks in 
July wouid have added to the heavenly de- 
light of the man who once felt that he had 
scarcely a handful left there that had not de- 
filed their garments. With its ten flourishing 
chapels and eleven ministers, he surely could 
no longer name it his ‘** desolate town.” 

As the only American Methodist in the 
clty, I received most hearty welcome. KEs- 
pecially am I indebted to Mr. Quibell, Mr. 
T. Morgan Harvey, Mr. Harrison and Mrs. 
Peter Thompson, all of whom, if I remember, 
were present at Washington at the Ecumen- 
ical Conference. It was the first Sabbath of 
the session, and the occasion of the Presi- 
dent’s annual sermon before the ecclesias- 
tical and lay members. Pending its delivery, I 
was instructed in the forms of legislation, so 
different from our own, by which the decis- 
ions of the church are placed in the hands 
of the Legal Hundred. I wae interested, 
| also, in the position of the lay members, who 





arrived the second week of the Conference to 
depart before its close, and who, in conse- 
quence, are jocosely termed the ‘ Sandwich 
Conference.” Alas! there isno week when 
& woman may listen, even in silence, to the 
discussions as vital to her as to her father, 
husband or brother, the public meetings alone 
being open to her; hence, on account of its 
open hospitality, Sunday was for me a pecul- 
iarly fortunate day. 

It was a delight to see upon the platform 
faces whose names are familiar to Methodists 
on both sides of the water, as the venerable 
Dr. Rigg, Dr. Greeves, Albert Clayton, 
Joseph Pussnet, William Gibson, Mr. Wat- 
kinson, editor of the Methodist Magazine, and 
many others. Mark Guy Pearse, detained 
by temporary illness, was conspicuous by his 
absence, but I had already had the pleasure 
of seeing and hearing him in London; Dr. 
Moulton and Mr. Hughes were filling appoint- 
ments in the city. The sermon by President 
Pope from the text, ‘‘ As ye have received 
Christ Jesus the Lord,’ was the restatement 
of the old truth that the germ of all unset- 
tlement in Christian faith may be found in 
questioning the divinity of Christ; while in 
order to face the problems of today, if Christ 
were not ‘* the master light of all our seeing,” 
we were confounded at the outset. 

In the afternoon I was glad to hear Simp- 
son Johnson speak to the united societies of 
the young people that seemed to correspond 
to our Epworth Leagues; but I chiefly re- 
joiced in listening in the evening to 


Charles Garrett, 


aman who was a veteran in rescue work 
years before the Forward Movement had been 
thought of. His work isknown not only to 
Methodism, but to the world, and the Liver- 
pool Mission, where he now has eleven halls, 
has served as a model to London, Manchester 
and Birmingham. I was not disappointed in 
him. He had a bright, aphoristic style which 
often recalled Mark Trafton of the New 
England Conference. For instance, in speak- 
ing of personal responsibility for the souls of 
others, he said: ‘* We cannot go to the wrong 
place because we are to ‘ go into all the 
world;’ we cannot speak to the wrong per- 
son, for we are to invite ‘every creature.’”’ 
In lamenting the doubts of modern thought 
he said: ** We are prone to say, ‘Hath God 
said?’ The strongest thinkers are content 
with, ‘Thus saith the Lord.’” He was 
weary of the question in society and litera- 
ture: “ Why do not people go to church?” 
and maintained that it was answered by an- 
other: “ Why do not people gather: round 
the fire?’’ They did go to church and they 
did gather round the fire where there was 
any light or heat. 

Between the afternoon and evening serv- 
ices, by the gracious courtesy of Mrs. Will- 
jams, a leading Cardiff Methodist and a loyal 
supporter of Lady Somerset in her temper- 
ance work, I was enabled to meet many of 
the significant members of the Conference, 
some of whom I have already named. It 
was interesting to run through, in their Agen- 
da, the subjects that were up for discussion at 
the Conference, as the Marriage Bill, which 
opposes the presence of a civil magistrate at 
Nonconformists’ weddings, the evfranchise- 
ment of chapel lease-hold property, buri- 
als bills, etc. — subjects altogether foreign 
to a republican Conference; but, for the 
most part, the theme of the swiftest and best 
means of hastening the growth of the king- 
dom of Christ on earth, by education, by 
temperance, by social purity, by extending 
the Gospel ‘in the regions beyond,” occupied 
the time and thought of these four hundred 
delegates. 

I had been sorry to arrive too late to see 
the time-honored ceremony of handing the 
Bible, keys and seals of John Wesley over to 
the new President of the Conference, but 
when I learned that the retiring president had 
forgotten to bring them, I concluded that the 
glamour which the American atmosphere is 
prone to give had affected my estimation of 
the importance of this formality. I noted 
that the Union Jack floated from the church 
where the sessions were held and testified 
their loyalty to the Crown. 

The position of the Wesleyan Conference 
on the Local Veto Bill could scarcely be 
better interpreted than by the querulous 
criticism of the wine clerk at the Park Hotel, 
where most of the delegates daily dined. He 
was heard to mutter as he stood idly at his 
post: ‘*’ Ere’s a bloomin’ sort! Upwards 
of two hundred ministers have dined ’ere a 
week, and ’ave only ordered among ’em the 
value of three shillings sevenpence ’apenny 
from me. This ’otel won’t make nothin’ on 
the ’ole lot.” 

‘s Wait a day longer and let us see if you 
cannot be introduced as a reporter,” said one 
of my new friends, as I took my leave. 
‘“No,” I responded, ‘*the woman who de- 
sires most to see all good work done by men 
and women together will be the last to 
snatch at any opportunity not granted as her 
equal and inalienable right; but twenty-five 
years from now there will be women-dele- 
gates at the General Conference in America, 
and in half a century women-members of 
the Legal Hundred.” One in the group 
smiled believingly, one incredulously, and a 
third shook his head; and that, I fancy, 
fairly represents the English Wesleyan 
Church of today on the woman question. 

With hearty interchange of farewells I 
went my way, and in the glorious lights and 
shade of the ivy-crowned ruins of Tintern 
Abbey a few hours later, there flashed across 
my memory Macaulay’s dismal prophecy of 
the church of the future. ‘‘ Will it ever be 
fulfilled?’ I asked myself. Then I recalled 
that stanch, brave body at Cardiff standing 
for millions as stanch and brave, with the 
motto on their unfurled banner, ‘‘ The world 
is my parish,” and a thousand loyal echoes 
answered, ‘* No!” 





Penrith, Cumberland. 


NORTON’S TRANSLATION OF DANTE’S 
DIVINE COMEDY. 


REV. J. E. C SAWYER, D. D. 


ta all great poems the most difficult to 
translate is the ‘‘ Divine Comedy.” Of 
all languages the English is the least fit to 
reproduce the musical conciseness of the 
mighty Italian. But there have been many 
English translations, and there will be count- 
less many more, as there will never be so 
perfect a metrical translation that a better 
cannot be attempted. 
While metrical translations have been 
many, and will forever be attempted with 
the daring born of despair, prose translations 
have been few. The prose translator at the 
beginning surrenders the charm in which 
Dante is supreme to any other poet save 
Homer — the magic of melodious verse. Be- 
tween the best possible prose translation and 
an approximately perfect poetical translation 
the interval would be so wide as to be im- 
measurable, somuch do rhyme and metre 
befit Dante. The ‘‘ Divine Comedy” is so 
essentially poetical that nothing less than 
perfect poetry can render it. 
But the best poetical translation thus far is 
relatively so inferior that it may be doubted 
whether a faithful rendering in musical prose 
is not to be preferred on the whole. There 
are passages in the poetical versions of Long- 
fellow and Parsons superior to any prose 
rendering of the same episodes; but the re- 
quirements of metre, in Longfellow’s trans- 
lation, and the difficulties of combined metre 
and rhyme io Parsons’ translation, often make 
the meaning obscure, or give it a cast that 
does not truly represent the original. A 
prose translation which makes the author’s 
meaning transparent to the reader’s thought, 
is preferable to any metrical version which 
does not unveil the original, or causes it to be 
seen only through a distorting mist. 

Charles Kliot Norton, who nearly a quarter 
of a century ago gave us the best existing 
version of the Vita Nuova, has now enriched 
the English-speaking world with a prose 
translation of the Divina Commedia, far ex- 
celling in closeness and beauty any previous 
prose translation. Its fidelity and the purity 
and music of its style leave nothing better, 
in the way of a prose translation, to be de- 
sired. This great achievement is monument- 
al. It is the fitting crown of the studies and 
endeavors which have made Mr. Norton’s lit- 
erary career 80 helpful and go illustrious. 
This translation must become one of the par- 
amount treasures of our Englisb tongue. Its 
value in bringing the mightiest work of the 
human intellect within distance of average 
English readers, is beyond all estimation. 

The only previous prose translation worthy 
even to be mentioned beside this is that of 
Dr. John Carlyle, brother to Thomas Car- 
lyle, issued forty-three years ago; but that 
included only the ‘‘Inferno.” Mr. Norton 
modestly says: ‘‘Had Dr. Carlyle made a 
version of the whole poem, I should hardly 
have cared to attempt a new one.”’ But Mr. 
Norton’s translation of the ‘‘ Inferno” is 
even more faithful than that of Carlyle, and 
is far beyond it in charm of style. 

The three volumes of Mr. Norton’s trans- 
lation —** Hell,” ** Pargatory,” and ‘ Para- 
dise ’’—are beautifully printed, the paper is 
excellent, the margins are ample, and the 
books can pleasurably be held in the hand. 
The translator has been wisely reticent in the 
matter of notes, and the fair pages help al- 
lure the attention of the reader. The Dante 
translations that have come from the River- 


side Press would of themselves have made it 
famous. 





THE EXPEDIENCY OF CHANGE. 


JENNY BURR 





E affections hate the very words. We 

do not associate the idea of expediency 
with Christ. He did not consider natural, 
worldly advantage, or measure material loss- 
es and gains. He used the word only on one 
occasion as reported by the evangelists, and 
that a momentous one. It was on the last 
night of His life. While the disciples gath- 
ered in the upper room are grieving over the 
sad, mysterious change imminent, He tells 
them that change is expedient. ‘' Who cares 
what is expedient?” This is the question af- 
fectionate, aching hearts always ask, always 
have asked. 

Nothing but love can answer it. Indeed,noth- 
ing but love can suggest expediency to love. 
But love was Christ’s essential trait, and out 
of that supreme devotion to their interests 
which it inspired, He tells them it is 
expedient for them that He goaway. After 
all, true expediency resolves itself into some- 
thing higher. We refuse with noble scorn 
that comfort and counsel which are not based 
on sympathy. In the depth or tumult of 
feeling born of sorrow or wounded love, we 
reject all ideas of mere advantage. And the 
heart is right in this. 

If it is hard for the grieving heart to rec- 
ogniz2 the gain that sometimes follows loss 
and change, much harder is it to accept it. 
This is the grievous task set so many of us. 
To accept it quietly, and even cheerfully, 
while every fibre clings to the past joy around 
which it has grown through the sunshine 
and storms of years, is a supreme test of 
character. 

Nor is long time necessary to arouse the 
deepest feelings — emotions which the high- 


est expediency rudely offends. The man out 
of whom Christ cast many devils longed at 
once to follow Jesus, to stay with Him. It 
was the natural instinct of a grateful and 
loving heart. But Christ sent himaway. The 
man could do better than to stay even in that 
atmosphere of love and compassion. When 
a great thing has been done for us, or some 
deep joy has come to us, we feel like linger- 
ing in its atmosphere forever; but that is not 
God's way of dealing with us. Circumstances 
thrust us sharply out, even from what seems 
the best thing in the world, and we sometimes 
find in that hard discipline the truest contin- 
uance of the joy. Here in this world there is 
no staying in what has been. It passes, and 
something else comes. At first it repels; we 
shrink from it, but at last it shows itself to 





have been the very fulfillment of our lives. 
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Miscellancous. 


THE NATURE OF SIN—A POPU- 
LAR MISCONCEPTION. 


REV D C KNOWLES, D. D. 





UCH of the theological discus- 
sion of the day arises from dif- 
ferent views of sin. If sin be regard- 
ed as an irrational contempt for God's 
commands, a treasonable revolt from 
His authority, a base and wicked dis- 
regard of His claims, a selfish deter- 
mination to do as we please without 
regard to right or duty, then the soul 
is prepared to accept the evangelical 
ideas of the Atonement and the associ- 
ate ideas of reward and punishment. 
Bat if sin be regarded only as a mis- 
fortune, as the product of imperfec- 
tion in development, as the natural 
offspring of ignorance and immaturity, 
as a State of things to be expected 
irom a weak and erring mortal on the 
road to a higher condition of existence, 
then the soul is prepared to embrace 
those liberalistic ideas which deny the 
necessity of atonement and penalty for 
violated law. In other words, our 
conceptions of sin determine our theo- 
logical system. 
It must be confessed that the popular 
idea of sin today is 


Tending toward the Liberalistic View. 


This marks a decided change in the 
public mind. This change is manifest- 
ed in many ways, notably in the expe- 
riences of young Christians. It is not 
often that we see evidences of a pro- 
found realization of guilt. Deep, 
pungent conviction of sin is not com- 
mon. Penitential tears are few in 
number and are quickly wiped away. 
The sighbings of guilty souls and the 
sleepless agonies of penitents, so fre- 
quently known in past times, are sel- 
dom met with now. ‘These are facts 
which all recognize. Some rejoice that 
these things are so, and call it the out- 
come of a more rational faith. Batis 
this necessarily the true explanation? 
We rejoice that the fullness of the sal- 
vation of Christ is presented to the 
world as never before; but may not 
this self-complacency arise from other 
causes than the intelligent apprehen- 
sion of an infinite Saviour? May it 
not often be traced to a defective sense 
of guilt? We need to exercise great 
caution at this point lest we unwitting- 
ly fall into a most grievous error. In 
our Opinion the cause of this state of 
mind is largely due to false concep- 
tions of sin. 

In the past our views of sin were di- 
rectly formed from the explicit teach- 
ings of Scripture; today they are 
quite largely shaped by human philos- 
ophies. It cannot be denied that the 
Bible is very severe in its denunciations 
of sin. It represents it as exceedingly 
hateful toGod. It characterizes it in 
the strongest language of condemna- 
tion. Even when it declares God’s 
pity for the sinner, it denounces in the 
severest terms the wickedness of the 
sin. ‘*O do not this abominable thing 
that I hate!” ‘ Ye that love the 
Lord, hate evil.” The Holy Ghost 
‘* will reprove the world of sin.” The 
horrible nature of sin is also demon- 
strated by the death of Christ. He 
died for ‘‘ our sins.”’ If sin is of small 
moment, it follows that the death of 
Christ had no adequate reason for its 
existence. The fact is established that 
the Bible regards sin as treason against 
all authority, the very essence of law- 
lessness. 

Now such a conception of sin is cal- 
culated to stir the feelings of the 
guilty soul to their profoundest depths. 
Let any person perceive, as the Psalm- 
ist did, the true nature of sin, and the 
fact that he did it, and the inevitable 
result is his outcry, ‘‘ Against Thee, 
Thee only, have I sinned, and done this 
evil in Thy sight.”’ ‘I will declare 
mine iniquity; I will be sorry for my 
sin.” Deep, pungent repentance is as 
natural to a consciously guilty sinner 
as an emotion of grief is to one who 
holds in his hand a telegram that his 
mother is dead. Not to have such a 
feeling is clear proof that something 
is wrong ia the soul. We think, there- 
fore, that this superficial sense of 
guilt is the direct result of false con- 
ceptions of sin. 

The masses nowadays acquire their 
views of sin largely through the sec- 
ular press, or from half-formed scien- 
tific theories of development, or from 
loose speculations about human ac- 
countability, rather than from the 
Word of God. The tendency of all 
these unbiblical opinions is to soften 
the dark colorings of guilt and hide 
the inherent enormity of sin. 

We are led into this train of thought 
by an article in the Jndependent on the 


Unitarian Tendencies at Andover, 


by Rev. H. H. Leavitt. The writer of 
this article is a member of the associ- 
ation of ministers who have most fre- 
quently been called upon to examine 
the students of that school on their 
theological beliefs. He tells us that 
the ideas of the students on the doc- 
trine of sin are “very hazy.” He 
says: ‘* The Biblical view that itis a 
crime of deepest dye, a guilt whose 
stain is such that only blood can wash 
it out, is far from being the prevailing 
view. Sin in the aspect of a guilt, a 
curse and ruin of the soul, is far less 
held than as a great misfortune in its 
effects. The ‘lost’ condition of men 
because of sin is a strange idea to the 
average Andover student in the expe- 
rience of examining ministers. It is 
desirable, it is held, that men be 
brought into sympathy with God, as 
being a higher condition of life, but 
not because the soul, in sin, is lost.” 
Furthermore he tells us: ‘ Of those 
whom we have met, hardly one has 
been ready to admit any propitiatory 
element, in the strict sense, in the 
work of Christ. The death of Christ, 
it is said, is calculated to move men. 
This is its principal object.” Also: 
‘There can be no doubt that most 
students at Andover hold to the Bible 





as containing a revelation rather than 
as itself a revelation.” ‘It has been 
no uncommon experience to find that 
the Gospel of John was ruled out of 
the canon, that the gravest suspicions 
were cast upon great passages here 
and there, quoted to draw out explana- 
tions of their meaning. Their weight 
and divine authority were denied. 
There is no doubt that in the opinion 
of students there is no authority else- 
where in the Bible to compare with 
that o? the words of Jesus. I think 
my fellow-ministers have felt, as I 
have, at a loss to know what Bible was 
left to the students.” And, lastly: 
‘*We have found great confusion of 
the ideas of incarnation and Sonship; 
and of the divine which comes in the 
new birth of every redeemed child of 
God as distinguished from the divine 
in Christ Himself. I think there has 
been in the minds of the examining 
ministers the gravest doubt whether 
the idea that Jesus Christ was truly 
divine, ‘ very God of very God,’ was 
at all grasped by the young men.’ 

The moral of all this is that if we 
are to preserve our church from going 
down this same declivity of doctrinal 
laxity, we must emphasize more pow- 
erfully the Biblical ideas of sin. The 
writer recalls a conversation which 
took place many years ago with Bish- 
op Wiley on the doctrines which need- 
ed special attention from the pulpit. 
With a seriousness born of the deepest 
convictions he said that, in his judg- 
ment, the times demanded nothing so 
much asa thorough treatment of the 
‘‘exceeding sinfulness of sin.” Was 
he not right? And can the church 
rationally hope to save itself from the 
prevalent theological looseness with- 
out coming back to God’s conception 
of sin? 

Tilton, N. i. 





THE LIVING WELL. 


Living water, gently roll, 
Rising sweetly in my soul; 
Flowing from the Crucified; 
Flowing, & perpetual tide. 
Blessed fuuntain, in me dwell, 
Springing up a living weil! 


Springing in me ev’ry day, 
Ciesnsing all my guult away, 
Thou, unceasing, inward fiw, 
Wasa and make me white as snow. 
Blessed fountain in me dwell, 
Sprioging up a living weil! 


Fairest fount that ever burst 
From earth's bosom, leaves my thirst, 
Oft recurring, as before, 
And returning o er and o’er. 
Blessed fountain, ia me dwell, 
Springing up a living well! 


O thou well of life, spring up 
In my soul a brimming cup! 
‘Lhen no thirst snall eer return, 
In my soul to blight and barn. 
Sourca of life and holy rest, 
Spriag forever in my breast! 


O.1, amid earth’s thirst and strife, 

Spring thou io me, well of life! 

Whether dark or shining day, 

As t work, or watch, or pray, 
Blessed fountain, in me dwall, 
Springing up a living wel! 


— Joun GILMORE CHAFFEE, in Western. 





AN OUTING IN A CANADIAN 
CAMP. 


REV. W T PERRIN. 


‘6 ASSEY CAMP,” one hundred 

miles north of Toronto, is 
picturesquely located on Sparrow Lake, 
one of the smaller sheets of water in 
the popular Muskoka Lake region. A 
beach of clean white sand is sheltered 
on the west by rocky cliffs. Between 
these and the shore are numerous trees 
with inviting shade. Upon this inter- 
vale, arranged on the segment of a cir- 
cle, stand the principal cottages and 
tents of the little camp. Muskallonge 
and black bass attract sportsmen to 
this lake even from the States. An 
e‘ght-pound muskallonge was this year 
safely landed in sight of the camp, and 
a String of one hundred bass made four 
weary fishermen jubilant as they re 
turned with the spoil. Angling enthu- 
siasm ran high. The ‘* Chaplain” and 
his energetic wife were reported to 
have been out trolling several morn- 
ings before sunrise. But fishing at 
Sparrow Lake, as elsewhere, is attend- 
ed by ‘‘ fisherman’s luck.” Frequently 
the most faithful trolling and the most 
patient still-fishing utterly fail to stir 
a single decent fish. Among the rocks 
luscious raspberries and big low-bush 
blueberries abound, and afford much 
pleasure to berrying parties. But 
‘restful’ is the word which desig- 
nates the camp's strongest attraction. 
Whether in a hammock under the trees, 
or in an easy-chair upon the veranda, 
or in a boat upon the lake as it ripples 
in the moonlight, the air is ever sweet, 
the landscape fascinating, the influ- 
ences most soothing. 

Massey Camp 

was established two years ago by Mr. 
W. E. H. Massey, an enterprising 
young business man of ‘l'oronto, now 
as3istant manager of the Massey-Harris 
Co., the largest manufacturers of agri- 
cultural implements under the ** Union 
Jack.” Mr. Massey is a valued mem- 
ber of the Central Methodist Church, 
and the organizer and leader of the 
Young Men’s Bible League, a flourish- 
ing Bible-class of some fifty young 
men. It was one of his bright ideas to 
provide a camp which would afford, at 
a reasonable expense and under whole- 
some influences, an attractive outing 
for his young men. Mr. Massey is 
‘*Commodore”’ of the camp, and inde- 
fatigable in his efforts for the comfort 
of his guests. 

Not only have the young men be- 
come interested, but all the members 
of the Massey family as well, includ- 
ing the father, Mr. Hart A. Massey, 
gratefully known to Methodists of 
Canada both as a stanch supporter of 
the Metropolitan Church and as a gen- 
erous benefactor of Victoria College, 
having recently given his check for 
$40,000 to found a professorship in the 
theological department. He is now 
erecting in Toronto two memorial 
buildings in honor of two deceased 
sons, beloved and devotedly Christian. 
One of these buildings is to be a large 
Music Hall such as the city now sadly 





lacks, and the other the headquarters 
for city missionary work. Upon these 
he will spend from $150,000 to $200,- 
000. While at the camp he was called 
to lay a corner-stone for a small Meth- 
odist church —an honor to which he 
is often summoned, and the local 
church is always enriched by his visit. 
Bat Mr. Massey is not wholly absorbed 
even in such great interests, nor in the 
immense business of which he is the 
head. It would do you good to see 
Grandpa Massey romping on the grass 
with his grandchildren, or, to please 
them, taking off his shoes and stock- 
ings, rolling up his pantaloons, and 
wading into the lake. Thusin making 
the little folks happy he renews his 
youth. Blessed of God is the man, 
gray-haired or younger, who finds joy- 
ous recreation in the innocent sports 
of children! 

These two children — one, Vincent, 
a nephew of the Bishop, and the other 
our darling niece Rath — were our pets 
and constant joy. The Bishop while 
“going to Conference’’ in Europe 
might like to know that his bright 
nephew was a promising pupil in our 
swimming school. Our company was 
otherwise most congenial, and includ- 
ed beside the Commodore, a Doctor, a 
Wit, a Naturalist, a Photographer, 
faithful servants, and, best of all, two 
grandmas and a bevy of charming la- 
dies — for ours was largely a camp of 
happy Benedicts. The Doctor, a lead- 
ing physician of Toronto, is sp!endid 
company. Asaperpetratorof wretched 
puns and a rehearser of excellent sto- 
ries he was hard to mitch. A party 
of us roughed it one night on a special 
fishing expedition down the river. In 
the twilight beside our camp-fire, sit- 
ting upon boards and logs, we ate our 
frugal repast. Spoons were plenty, 
but only one fork for the crowd! The 
Doctor was ready with his pat story: 
A dude went camping out. Arriving 
home he brought a sad report that he 
had been half-starved. ‘** Half-starved!” 
exclaimed his astonished and sympa- 
thizing friends. ‘‘ Why, did the pro- 
visions give out?” ‘* Oh, no,” he tear- 
fully responded, ‘but the very firat 
day I lost my fork!” 

Our Wit could make his face very 
long as background to a flash of 
pleasautry. Pvor fellow! an abscess 
made him sober enough fora few 
days, but he was the soul of pa- 
tience as well a3 of wit. One day 
the Commodore and the Chaplain 
had taken a plunge in the lake 
and were somewhat Pharisaically 
comparing themselves ._ with the 
unwashed about us. But the 
Wit was on hand for their dis- 
comfiture. ‘* Well, well, for the first 
time ia my life I have seen two fellows 
shaking hands because they have 
taken a bath!”’ 

Our Naturalist flitted about for but- 
terflies with his delicate landing-uet. 
With each catch he immediately pro- 
nounced over his prized specimen Its 
appropriate polysyllabic Latin cog- 
nomen while we all gaped in wonder. 
The great worth of Wit and Natural- 
ist as camping companions, you will, 
however, better appreciate when I 
hasten to add that they both cheer- 
fully cleaned fish. Long may they 
live to camp with me! 

Our Photographer — quiet and per- 
severing and a great fisherman — will 
make us happy for many a day with 
delightful memories which his faithful 
camera will enable us to vividly keep 
alive. 

Louie, our colored boy, furnished us 
with much amusement. His first night 
away from his city home was a very 
trying one. In the first place his 
chamber was invaded by a mouse, 
Later he was found outside the door 
of the Chaplain’s room across the 
camp, trembling from head to foot 
with mortal terror and sobbing with 
terrible homesickness. At last he was 
able to gasp out his woe: “I'm — 
afraid — something — will — eat — me 
—up.’’ Investigation revealed that 
his fears were occasioned by the prowl- 
ing about of an innocent old horse. 
But an old horse, amid the weird 
shadows of a lake-side in the wilder- 
ness, at the ghostly hour of midnight, 
might easily cause a fluttering about 
the heart of a braver and less imagina- 
tive person than Louie. My own pulses 
quickened, I confess, when, as 
Louie's protector that night, I crossed 
the camp, lantern in hand, and sud- 
denly heard near by the terrific pranc- 
ings of some unseen and unwelcome 
beast. Neither of us was slow in mak- 
ing for shelter, you may well believe! 

The camp was 


Lavishly Supplied with Comforts, 


as the following remarkable list clearly 
proves: Spring-beds, mosquito-netting, 
hammocks, easy-chairs, a steam- 
launch, a_ covered float, first-class 
small boats, life-preservers, a wind- 
mill, a flagstaff, a telescope, a dark- 
room for photography, @ piano, gaso- 
line lamps and fireworks! At night 
we built a magnificent camp-fire upon 
the beach — a beacon to belated fisher- 
men and filling the whole encampment 
with good cheer. On rainy days our 
camp-fire was transferred to the old- 
fashioned fire-place of the spacious 
parlor in the larger cottage. Here the 
grandmas play ‘‘Halma”’ and entice 
the younger fry to join them now and 
then. A good place to write, as well, 
and a fine hall for our evening prayers 
— for the best thing about the camp is 
its sweet religious atmosphere. Each 
evening allthecamp gathers in this 
parlor. Atthe piano sits the wife of 
the Commodore, whom Methodists in 
Worcester might recognize as the for- 
mer organist of Trinity Church. The 
Canadian Hymnal is passed around — 
one of the very best compilations for so- 
cial meetings. Hymns are sung, the Bi- 
ble read, and Commodore, Grandpa, Wit, 
Chaplain, or one of the League leads 
in prayer. The company disperses with 
tender hearts and an affectionate 
** good-night.” 

Ono Sunday morning, under the 
shade trees by the water's edge, the 





Bible-class is held. Four Sunday- 
school teachers are present, represent- 
ing in their home churches one hun- 
dred and fifty young people. The 
conversation is very general, somewhat 
rambling, never drags, and no dreaded 
superintendent's bell shuts us off just 
as interest begins. In the afternoon 
we seek the nearest ehurch, which is 
of the Church of England order. We 
row across the lake and walk a mile 
and a half over aroad so rocky that 
we are reminded of Palestine. The 
little church is perhaps 25x20 feet, un- 
painted, and with a rough floor, but is 
& commendable token of the enterprise 
of these frontier people. A young lady 
at the cabinet organ and her sister who 
sings soprano strongly carry forward 
the service. The organ, by the way, 
is a gift of Methodists from Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., members of the Iron City 
Ciub. The sermon, by a theological 
student at ‘Toronto, is thoroughly 
evangelical and earnest. At the close 
the Cnaplain, much to his surprise, is 
invited to preach the next Sunday. 
Think of it, a Methodist invited to oc- 
cupy an Episcopalian pulpit! The next 
Sunday at the appointed time he is on 
hand, andin the unexpected absense 
of the clergyman, takes his place with- 
in the chancel, and conducts the serv- 
ice after the true Methodist fashion 
and with apparent acceptability to the 
goodly audience! Tne millennium 
draweth nearer! 

Services on the frontier are liabje to 
distractions unknown ~~ elsewhere. 
While the preacher was waxing elo- 
quent & mother-mouse appeared on the 
scene with her young io her mouth. 
The boys smiled, but the older ones 
gave strict heed to the sermon. The 
same Sunday in the evening, at the 
camp, while the Chaplain was earnest- 
ly discoursing, a sudden altercation be- 
tween Socrates — the pug-dog — and 
our newly-arrived kitten, with the us- 
ual jumping and spitting, somewhat 
interrupted the continuity of thought 
which was not at once renewed, even 
when an indignant listener grabbed 
the dog and put him out a side door 
only to see him reappear a few sec- 
onds thereafter through the front en- 
trance. Bat true souls never allow 
tr.fles to swerve their souls from God’s 
service, and the meeting went on with 
sobriety and spiritual profit. 

I need not say that two weeks were 
too soon sped, as are all our days of 
joy until eternity shall dawn. With 
sun-browned cheeks, invigorated bod- 
ies, and refreshed spirits we waved 
our farewells early in the cool of a 
beautiful morning and turned our 
faces toward Boston and our work. 
Fortunate the Bible-Leaguer and happy 
the tired toiler who gets an invitation 
to Massey Camp! 

South Boston, Mass. 





OPINIONS WORTH REPEATING. 


The notion that et people entertain of 
the editor of a churco paper, that he is to 
have no independent opinions, is one that 
cannot for a moment be sustained. The pre- 
sumption is, on the contrary, that he is put 
into his place to exercise his individual judg- 
ment in regard to al! disputed or douotfal 
matters. Advice and counsel he must tak3; 
but at the last he must make up his mind for 
himself. He cannot hope to escape criticism, 
and has no right to ask it. That he should 
demand the privilege of saying his say on 
every qa iestion that cumes up, and at the 
same time claim exsmption from adverse 
comment upon his utterances, is an absurd- 
ity. It is his business to speak what he 
thinks; and it is the business of the public 
to determine whether he has spoken wisely. 
If the public express a condemnatory verdict, 
it 1s not a case of ‘* persecution,’’ bat simply 
a case of diffsrence of opinion. — Christian 
Advocate (Nashville). 





Nothing will wipe out this plague spot [su- 
perstition] like that knowledge which a bold 
and fearless investigation brings. If a man 
imagines there is a skeleton in his closet, the 
most foolish thing to do is to close the door. 
Fling it wide open. Fiash in the electric ligat, 
and the fear will vanish. Look up the history 
of things accomplished on Friday. Columbus 
sailed from Spain on Friday. He discovered 
America on Friday. Friday is as good as 
any other day for beginning a new enterprise 
or getting married. Some very fortunate 
men were born on Friday. Some very famous 
men have died on Friday. 

How about that great bell at Glasgow ? The 
people believed that it had the power to strike 
a heretic dead who should touchit. K10x 
determined to destroy this delusion. He said: 
*¢ I will kill the bell, or the bell shall kill me.” 
Great crowds gathered to see the intrepid 
heretic fall dead. He stood over the bell and 
anathematized the Pope and his minions, and 
lifted the ponderous sledge and broke it in 
pieces. Knox retired in good order, the hero 
of the hour. History records the times wien 
such exposures filled church cflicials with 
wrath. — Rev. R. S. Parpineton, in Chris 
tian Union. 





How like the blast of a bugle comes that 
c'y of the Apostle, ‘‘ Let us go on unto per- 
fection.” There are casuists whose tone; 
are as the pipe of a penny trumpet; but this 
is the blast that leads to bursts of heroism. 
It is the burst of the day-spring over eastern 
hills. Minor daties need not be ignorad, but 
Paul loved the great things. Most men when 
thinking of religion see in it only a number 
of restrictions. To the popular mind religion 
does not mean expansion; it means contrac- 
tion. Men are struck with its restrictions 
rather than stirred by a comprehension of its 
ambitions. Do you know what a soldier's 
life is? Ob, yes; it is blacking one’s shoes, 
polishing a gun, and cooking rank onions 
over a camp-fire. That is about as adequate 
a conception as most men have of army life; 
but the soldier is indeed to be pitied who does 
not think of himself as God’s right hand for 
avenging wrong and strengthening the foun- 
Gations of free States. 

Now there are men who can see in religion 
only an eternal bothering saboat pots and 
hair pins. It is something which forbids one 
to eat meat upon Fridays, and which substi- 
tutes the Salvationist’s red ribbon for the 
school girl's red rose on the hat. It is some- 
thing which makes a fise distinction in a 
child’s game between the king of Spain and 
the king of spades. This does not pertain to 
one church or to another, but to all churches. 
It was the very atmosphere in which the Jew 
was reared, and it constitutes the bulk of the 
literature of the Middle Ages, and it burdens 
the pages of the Paritan. Let a new reform 
be ever so profound and searching, in a few 
years its disciples are chiefly distingaished 





by their uniform. That is because, as St. 
Paul says, men are always perverting religion 
to a series of negatives, ‘‘ Touch not, taste 
not, handle not.’’ It is not justice, mercy 
and truth, but the tenth part of mint, anise 
and cummin. 

Life is a journey; but God never measures 
it in miles. It is measured, like the voyage 
of Columbus, only by an invisible shore that 
lies far beyond the outer rim of the most dis- 
tant sea. Life isa building; but not such a 
building as we erect upon the prairie, laying 
its foundations in a shallow trench made in 
the virgin sod, erecting ite balloon frame and 
roofing it in with mill-made shingles. 
**Guide,”’ we said to the cicerone who was 
showing us about upon the roof of St. Peter’s, 
noticing the multitude of artisans still at 
work upon the structure, ‘‘Guide, when will 
men complete St. Peter’s?’’ ‘‘ Never, Mon- 
sieur,”’ was his answer, ‘‘ men do not com- 
plete such a building as this; the vision of it 
expands with the expansion of the work.” 
That is indeed a shallow conception of it 
which the Jesuit expositor holds when he 
teaches that his saints have not only fulfilled 
the law but left the merit of supererogatory 
works for lesser men to sbare. It is scarcely 
less shallow which the sanctified Protestant 
holds, when he has reached his own ideal of 
holiness. True holiness is like the true sky, 
known not by its limits, but its expansion. — 
Interior. 





It is noteworthy, also, what value our 
Lord puts upon the natural and spontaneous 
expression of personal character in word and 
act. He never chides men or women for 
departure from standards of conventional 
propriety. He repeatedly comes forward to 
defend those who have done so at the prompt- 
iog of right feeling. When the Pharisee 
sniffs at His letting the sinful woman touch 
Him, how grandly He contrasts the love 
which in her had burst all the banks and 
flood-gates of the conventional channel, with 
the scanty flow of it in the Pharisee himself. 
When the women, ignoring the distant 
respect and reserve due toward rabbis, crowd 
to Him with their children for His blessing, it 
is they who are made welcome in immortal 
words, while the disciples, who rebuked 
them, earned a sharper rebuke. When Mary 
sits at His feet with thirsty heart, Martha 
makes herself the world’s spokeswoman, and 
is chastened gantly forthe fault. His loving 
‘‘Martha, Martha,’’ was dearer to her mem- 
ory than the praise of others, else she never 
would bave told Luke of it. Next time it is 
the disciples, led on by Jadas, who find fault 
with Mary; but again His word is, ‘ Let her 
alone; she has done this against the day of 
My burying.’’ And as one of the fathers 
says, the church to this day is filled with the 
odor of that ointmant. So dear to Him was 
the simple, natural, unconstrained outflow of 
true feeling in befitting act, whether the 
world approved or disapproved. And such 
was and is the sunshine of His personal in 
fiaence, in which human individuality comes 
to its best.— Sunday School Times. 

There is no treatise professing to deal with 
the expressional gifts of the greatest extem- 
pore orator the world has behe!d. For two 
thousand years the human race has been led 
by the teachings of a Man who, so far as can 
be discerned, never committed a thought to 
writing. There is only one historical men- 
tion of even His ability to write, and that 
was in the case of the woman taken in adul- 
tery, when He stooped down and wrote on 
the ground. What He wrotewe know not; 
it may have been signs or figures, not words; 
it may have been merely meaningless lines to 
cover His embarrassment or the nature of His 
reflections. His recorded sayings were not 
written by Himself, but by His followers. 
The world owes its enlightenment, its release 
from crude faith and superstitious practices, 
to the discourses of Jesus Christ. Why, then, 
has nothing been written upon the subject of 
His oratory? Because men have failed to see 
that Christ must employ the language of 
public discourse. The prophets spoke of 
Him in langaage which indicates His ora- 
toric mission. ‘The Spirit of the Lord 
shall rest upon Him, the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding, the spirit of counsel and 
might, the spirit of kn»wledge;....ad 
He shall smite the earth with the rod of His 
mouth and with the breath of His /ips shall 
He siay the wicked.’” These are the highest 
endowments for a public speaker. In what 
terms could this mission be more clearly in- 
dicated? He would regenerate the world and 
bring all men under His sway, not by the 
sword, bat by His words. Christ recognizad 
His mission as that of a great sacred orator, 
for He declared, ‘‘God bas anointed Me to 
preach the Gospel to the poor.’’ The men of 
His day regarded Him as a great speaker. 
Oa many occasions, while speaking, the peo- 
ple loudly praised His discourse in terms that 
refiact His oratorical power, for they were 
carricd away by His words. So attractive 
and commanding were the tones of His 
voice that many declared that He spoke as 
one having authority, and not as the scribes. 
The band of cflicers which the Sanhedrino 
sent to entrap Jesus returned without ac- 
complishing the mission, and gave as @ rea- 
son why they did not apprehend Him, not 
that He worked miracles, but that His speech 
was 80 persuasive that they could do nothing 
but listen, ‘‘ for never man spake like this 
man.”’ 

It is of no little importance that this sub- 
ject receive attention. The correct interpre- 
tation of the sayings of Jesus depends upon 
how truly we understand His oratorical ex- 
pressions. His methods of speech throw 
much light upon difficult sayings. Much of 
the obscurity that envelops the words of 
Jesus would vanish if we could supply the 
look, gesture or tone of voice that He used. — 
S. ALEXANDER Hypeg, in North Americas 
Review. 








THE WOLF AS A GUARDIAN. 
REV. LEANDER 8. KBYSER. 


T was a pleasant Sunday eve ning, 
and the service at the church of 
which Mr. Harold was a member had 
been one of unusual interest; yet Mr. 
Harold and his wife and son, a young 
man of nineteen or twenty, were not 
pleased, as was evident from their con- 
versation when they reached home. 

‘*‘ It seems to me,” began Mr. Harold, 
‘¢that our minister, Mr. Wingate, is 
getticg cranky. There was no call for 
such a howl on the subject of temper- 
ance as he gave usin his sermon to- 
night.” 

‘* Yes, J think, too, he went too far,” 
rejoined his wife. 

‘s He fairly ranted,” put in Chester, 
the young man. 

“* Well, he didn’t exactly rant,” said 
Mr. Harold; ‘*‘ but there’s no sense in 
insisting that total abstinence is the 
only right course for everybody to 
pursue, and that all those who drink 
moderately are party to the drunken- 
ness of our country. That was toosweep- 
ing, entirely so. Of course, weak-minded 
people who can’t take a sip of iiquor 
without becoming intoxicated ought 


to leave it alone; and probably it is 
well enough for preachers to be teeto- 
talers; but there are a great many 
people, respectable people too, who 
can drink moderately or abstain as 
they choose. It’s preposterous to de- 
clare that they ought to abstain en- 
tirely for the sake of a few weaklings, 
utterly preposterous! ” 

‘‘ That’s precisely my opinion,’’ de- 
clared Chester, with an emphasis that 
his father did not wholly fancy. ** For 
my part, I don’t believe I shall go to 
hear any more sermons by temperance 
fanatics.” 

‘* Oh, well, of course, total absti- 
nence is the safest way, especially for 
young folks,”’ replied Mr. Harold, half 
apologetically. 

‘Yes, for weaklings it is,” sneered 
Chester, rising and leaving the room. 

The father and mother looked at 
each other uneasily, but said nothing. 

Meanwhile Mr. Wingate, the pastor, 
and his wife were sitting on their 
veranda in the soft moonlight. 

‘* That was a very earnest sermon, 
dear,” said Mrs. Wingate, presently. 
‘*T hope it will do our young people a 
great deal of good.” 

‘‘ If they will only heed; if they will 
only heed!” repeated the pastor in 
earnest tones. ‘*Some of them have 
been warned so often against the 
danger of social drinking, and yet they 
go on in their own way. There’s 
Chester Harold, for instance,’’ he pur- 
sued, lowering his voice; ‘‘ I have seen 
him slip into a saloon twice within the 
last two or three days.” 

‘“*Is it possible?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Wingate. ‘And he seems to be such 
a manly young fellow!” 

‘* Just the kind to get in the grip of 
the drink habit. Indeed, I feel very 
much concerned for him.” 

**Do you suppose his father knows 
about it?” 

** Perhaps not.” 

‘* Why don’t you warn him?” 

** Well, dear,” laughed the pastor, 
ruefully, ‘‘ that would require a good 
deal of moral courage. Mr. Harold 
would quickly tell me to go about my 
business and stop meddling.” 

** But it is your duty to warn him if 
his son is in danger,” 
Wingate. 

‘* It’s a hard duty to perform if it is 
one. But I'll think about it for a few 
days.” 

One evening, a week later, as the 
minister was hurrying along a by- 
street, he saw, a short distance before 
him, & young man step out of the door 
of a saloon, whom the gas-light re- 
vealed as Chester Harold, and his face 
was unnaturally flushed. When he 
glanced up and saw Mr. Wingate, he 
wheeled around and hurried down a 
dark alley. Difficult as the task was, 
Mr. Wingate now resolved to speak to 
his parishioner about his son’s perilous 
course a8 s00n a8 an opportunity 
oflered. 

Before many days passed, he saw Mr. 
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Harold alone in the latter’s office, and 
after some hesitation broached the 
subject that was weighing on his 
mind so heavily. 

‘* Mr. Harold, I should like to speak 
to you about your son, Chester,” he 
began. 

‘* What about Chester?” inquired the 
parishioner, eyeing his pastor nar- 
rowly. 

‘**T am loth to speak of it, sir, but 
you are perhaps not aware that Chester 
is in danger of contracting bad habits.” 

**What do you mean, sir?” asked 
Mr. Harold, flushing angrily. 

“It is for your good and Chester's 
that [ mention the disagreeable sub- 
ject,” the pastor went on, sorrowfully. 
‘*Chester has been seen going into 
saloons lately ’’ — 

‘* Who saw him?” sharply. 

‘*T saw him, myself.” 

‘*And so the pastor of St. Luke’s 
Church has become a spy, has he?” 
broke out Mr. Harold, unreasonably. 
‘* Would you mind, Mr. Wingate, not 
to meddle any more in my affairs? You 
have some fanatical ideas on the sub- 
ject of temperance that have turned 
your head, and that makes you offi- 
cious. Closer attention to the preach- 
ing of the Gospel and less attention to 
the aflairs of other people would in- 
crease your usefulness.”’ 

These innuendoes were hard to bear 
with equanimity, and Mr. Wingate’s 
face did flush quite hotly for a mo- 
ment, and an angry retort arose to his 
lips; but he repressed it, and re- 
plied: — 

‘*T am neither a spy nor a meddler. 
I spoke only for the good of your son, 
who is a member of my Sunday-school. 
It grieves me to see him running the 
risk of forming the ruinous drink 
habit.” 

‘*No danger of that, no danger of 
that, sir,” retorted Harold, carelessly. 
‘* He’s no weakling, Chester isn’t.” 

‘* Have you ever read .1i0p’s fable 


{Continued on Page 3.) 
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Tue WOLF AS A GQUARDIAN, 
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t the wolf and the shepherd?” asked 
he pastor. 
No; what relevancy has it to the 
ect In hand?” asked Mr. Harold, 
A \y- 
et me tell it as briefly as I can,” 
| Mr. Wingate. ‘ For a long time 
volf hung about a flock of sheep. 
shepherd at last began to look 
him as a friend, because he fol- 
din the train and yet made no 
upt to injure the flock. So one 
_as the shepherd had occasion to 
the city, he intrusted his sheep 
- wolf's care. No sooner had the 
herd gone than the wolf fell upon 
sheep and destroyed many of 
The shepherd on his return, 
« the havoc that had been made, 
ned: ‘Fool that I am! YetI 
ve no less for trusting my sheep 
, wolf!’ Mr. Harold,” concluded 
inister earnestly, ‘* strong drink 
wolf. Don’t let it get your son 
clutches for a moment if you 
his welfare! Good day.” 
ur awkward fable is not to the 
it all,” Mr. Harold flung after 
nister as he closed the door. 
admonition apparently did no 
for Mr. Harold would not warn 
. declaring that the boy was no 
gz; in fact, there had been no 
ugs in the whole Harold family 
o generations, or more for all 
ew. Chester would come out all 
all boys had to sow their wild 
ind when they got older they 
ill the better for having done so. 
f Chester had come home intoxi- 
and especfally if he had made a 
spectacle of himself, po one 
i have felt the disgrace more 
y than Mr. Harold and his wife. 
fable of -Esop, as told by the 
ster, troubled the proud parishion- 
ttle, in spite of his effort to dis- 
it from his mind, by saying: 
ih! ‘The idea of telling me a wolf 
like that! Why, there is no 
f about the premises, not even 
iphorically.” 





ne went on, as time ever will. A 
p, frosty winter night had come. 
Wingate was returning homeward 

.bout eight o’clock from a visit toa 

member of his congregation, 
en, as he hurried along one of the 

ghtly-lighted streets, past many a 

ied drinking-place, he noticed a 

ing man staggering on the pave- 
aent only a few yards in front of him. 
hen be turned into a saloon, almost 

f g over the threshold, and at that 

ent Mr. Wingate recognized his 
ished, bloated face. It was Chester 

Harold! The minister’s heart sank. 

How his proud parishioner would be 

humbled if he knew of his son’s intox- 

vated condition! 

As Mr. Wingate walked slowly past 
the saloon, he heard loud, angry voices 
within, and recognized in one of them 
—the loudest of all—the voice of 
Chester Harold. Evidently he had got 
into a quarrel with some of his drink- 
ing associates. The minister walked 





her husband’s horrified exclamation, 
she uttered a smothered cry and sank 
in & Swoon to the floor. 

Little more need be said. Mr. 
Wingate remained long enough to aid 
in getting mother and son under 
proper medical care, and to tell mod- 
estly the story of his interference with 
the arrest of Chester by the authori- 
ties, so as to save the family from pub- 
lic ignominy, and then made an effort 
to say good-night. But Mr. Harold 
detained him a minute while he 
said : — 

‘Brother Wingate, I cannot thank 
youas I ought. Pardon me for the 
harsh things I once said to you. I see 
now that there is a wolf in the com- 
munity, after all; and that wolf is the 
saloon. From this time I am its ene- 
my. And — and — my dear pastor ” — 
here his voice almost broke — ‘‘I see 
you were right; total abstinence is the 
only safe principle for everybody. It 
shall be my motto hereafter, and, by 
God’s grace, I shall instil it into my 
— my poor boy’s mind. After this the 
wolf shall not be his guardian. Good- 
night.” 

It is pleasant to state that Mr. Harold 
bravely and firmly proved his sincerity 
by keeping his promise to the letter. 








Che Witnessing Church, 


Edited by Rev. Oris CoLz, 


(Contributions for this column courteously so- 
licited.j 

‘*He sent from above, He took me, He 
drew me out of great waters.’”’ 


‘*The Lord liveth; and blessed be my 
Rock; and let the God of my salvation be 
exalted.’’ — Psalm. 


Rev. John E, Bennett, in Great Thoughts, 
an English paper, gives a most interesting 
and valuable account of some religious 
phases of the life of Thomas Cooper, preach- 
er, lecturer, poet, Chartist, Christian. From 
this I take something of Cooper's testimony 
in favor of Jesus as the Saviour of men. 
Mr. Bennett says: ‘‘The beginning of re- 
ligious life with Thomas Cooper was of the 
old-fashioned, earnest, Methodist sort. It 
was at first a long and desperate struggle 
towards the light, but the issue was the calm 
confidence of a faith that rested absolutely 
upon the fact that Jesus Christ was his 
Saviour.”’ 

Cooper himself, as quoted by Mr. Bennett, 
gives a touching recital of a later crisis in 
his development asa disciple of Jesus. He 
says: ‘‘I read Bramwell on my knees by 
three in the morning. I was swallowed up 
with the one thought of reaching ‘ perfect 
love,’ of living without sin, of feeling I was 
always and fully in God’s favor. I prayed 
for it— we all prayed for it — at the weekly 
meeting we held in the house of the devoted 
woman I spoke of. One night we had sung 
‘ Wrestling Jacob,’ the hymn which has 40 
often been styled the masterpiece in the 
Wesleyan Hymn-book, commencing, ‘ Come, 
O thou traveller unknown!’ We sang over 
and over again, on our knees, ‘ Wrestling, I 
will not let Thee go!’ till at last I sprang 
upon my feet, crying, ‘I witli believe! I do 
believe!’ And the very saying of the words, 
with all the strength of resolve, seemed to 
lift me above the earth. And I kept on be- 
lieving, according to the lesson I had learned 
in the Life of Bramwell. No thought of 


| consequences that might bappen, no fear of 


on & few blocks, but that reeling figure | te possibility of failure, could prevent me 


and those angry voices haunted him, 
ind so he turned around and walked 
ick toward the saloon, thinking he 
ight in some way be of service to the 
jung man. Just as he reached the 
1loon a patrol wagon came rolling 
» and stopped. ‘I'wo burly policemen 
aped from the wagon and stalked 
th an air of business and authority 
to the saloon, and returned presently 
iring the limp, helpless form of 
hester Harold between them. Mr. 
gate noticed with dismay that the 
ung man’s face was bruised and 
eding. 
he minister took in the situation at 
‘* Gentlemen,” he said, stepping 
ward, **{ know that young man. 
| you permit me to take him 
The lock-up’s the place for sech 
> replied one of the policemen. 
e got to fighting in the saloon, and 
f the men knocked him down.’’ 
it is his first offense, I think,’’? Mr. 
gate urged. ‘I know his parents 
and they will feel the disgrace 
y if this affair should become pub- 
is it will if you take him to the 
n-house. They are respectable 
ie. Permit me to take him home 
ilely. If be is ever guilty of a 
ir offense hereafter, [ promise not 
terfere.”’ 
Vell, Jack, let him go,” put in one 
e men. ‘It'll be a good rid- 


ou can take him, sir,’ assented 
jiceman who seemed to be in 
rity. 
Wingate persuaded the officers 
e care of the drunken youth until 
ed carriage could be brought 
. livery stable around the corner. 
minister drove toward the home 
Harolde with his drunken 
e, his mind was in a turmoil, for 
d not know in what light the 
“ man’s parents would look upon 
elf-imposed task of preventing 
public obloquy that threatened 


reaching the house, he drove 
id tothe rear. Half dragging, 
fting Chester from the carriage, 
Wingate supported him to the 
and then rang the bell. Fortu- 
» Mr. Harold himself opened the 


vhy, Mr. Wingate, what is the 
stter?”’ he cried. ‘* Who’s this?’’ 
‘(8 your son, Chester,” replied the 
ister, in tones he could not steady. 
case take hold, and help me carry 
into the houge.”’ 

“Good gracious! whbat is wrong 
With the boy?” gasped Mr. Harold. 
Then, as he bent down to take hold of 
him, he caught the fumes of liquor on 
the youth's breath. ‘My God! Mr. 
Wi gate, I believe he’s drunk! ” 

‘At that moment Mrs. Harold came 
renning to the door, and when she saw 
the bloody face of her son and heard 


from confessing and professing, with im- 
pressive fervor, that God had sanctified my 
soul!”’ 

Is it strange that it should be written of 
such an impassioned, courageous man, a 
man with such an experience and such bold- 
ness in voicing the inward fullness thus 
received of God by faith, that ‘‘He was a 
men in terrible earnest about the secrets of 
the human soul and God? ’”’ During the dark 
days of skepticism that later appeared he did 
not surrender his interest in these profound 
things. ‘‘At the worst, when the clouds 
gathered round him, 1t was never that he had 
ceased to care, but rather that he felt that he 
had been deceived.”’ 

In 1843 he was sentenced to ‘‘two years’ 
imprisonment ”’ for political beliefs and activ- 
ities as a Chartist. While thus in Stafford 
Gaol he wrote ‘‘ The Purgatory of Suicides ”’ 
—a poem highly praised. Here is a passage 
that shows the skeptic’s sure memory of 
Jesus, a memory illumining the gloom of 
doubt: — 

“T love the Galliean; Lord and Christ 

Such goodness I could own; and though en- 

sbrined 

In feeh, could worthip. If emparadised 

Beyond the grave, no Eden I could tind 

Restored though all the good of human kiad 

Were there, and not that yearning One, the 


poor 

Who healed, and fed, and blest! Nay, to my 
mind, 

Hell would be heaven with Him! Horror no 


more 
Could fright, if such benignant beauty trod its 
shore! 


**T love the sweet and simple narrative, 
With a'l its child-like earnestness — the page 
Of love-wrought worders which in memory live. 
I would the tale were true; that heritage 
Of immortality it doth presage 
Would make me glad indeed. But doubts be- 

cload 

Truth’s fountain as their depths I seek to gauge, 
Till with trustless reckoning I am bowed — 
Man’s heritage is but acradle and a shroud! ” 


This great, honest soul, however, found the 
way to the light again. In the midst of his 
career as a lecturer he returned to God. Im- 
mediately he declared his new position as he 
met a public engagement for a lecture on 
Sweden, confessing to his surprised and start 
led audience that he had an inward fullness 
of fresh conviction and life he could no longer 
suppress, acding that he could not keep, far- 
ther, his engagement. He says: ‘‘I told 
them my great feeling of error was that, 
while I had perpetually been insisting on the 
observance cf a morallife, in all my public 
teachings for some years, I had neglected to 
teach the right foundation of morals —the 
existence of the Divine Moral Governor, and 
the fact that we should have to give up our 
account to Him and receive His sentence in a 
future state.”’ 

Having thus seen his return from skepti- 
cism to faith, from the land where God is un- 
known to that where He is openly seen and 
worshiped as Governor and Judge of all, it 
will be of supreme interest to listen to some- 
thing of his subsequent testimony. From a 
charge to a pastor, given by Cooper late in 
life, the following is taken : — 

‘¢They’ll be saying some nonsense about 
me when I'm gone; they'll say Iwas an ag- 
nostic when I could think, bat when I grew 
old and feeble and could not reason I became 
a Christian again. They shan’tdoit. They 
think the old man’safool,dothey? I tell 
you what it is, lovey, I've thought of that 
this morning! I've done it. I've proved 
every proposition in the second and third 





books of Euclid this morning, as 1 sat here in 
my chair. I've got no book, but I remember 


them all. Amancan’t do that that’s lost 
his reasoning powers. Andmy memory is 
good, too. I'm going through John [i. e., 
the Gospe)]. I’m repeating it aloud day by 
day —the Greek, I mean. I've done one 
chapter today. My mind's all right. Now, 
then — I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son 
of God. Unless He saves me, I’m lost. Bat 
He has saved me! He does save me! He will 
save me! Amen.”’ 

Here is his farewell to his pastor — at the 
last: — 

‘*My dear, you'll not see me again, I'm 
sure of it — it’s borne inon me. When I’m 
gone, if they want you to write or speak 
about me, tell them that every uncomely 
thing they ever knew of me was Thomas 
Cooper's own, and not to be charged against 
Christianity. God has forgiven me, but He 
does not love sin. And tell them that every- 
thing good I have ever done, spoken, or 
thought was Jesus Christ's. I have done 
nothing; it was always Jesus. Now let us 
pray.” 

Mr. Bennett here adds: ‘If we could give 
you that prayer, your eyes would not dare to 
be dry, but it is impossible. It was too close 
to heaven to be repeated on earth.”’ 

Thus, Jaly 15, 1892, passed this noble con- 
fessor of Jesus Christ, adding one more to 
the noble line of English Protestant Chris- 
tians. Praise the Lord! 

Portsmouth, N. H. 





Our Book Table. 


Wuart 1s INsprraTion? By John De Witt, 
D.D. New York: Avuson D. F. Randolph 
& Co. Price, $1. 

Dr. De Witt was a member of the Amer- 
ican Old Testament Revision Company, 
and for many years professor of Biblical Ex- 
egesis in the Theological Seminary at New 
Brunswick, N. J. He is also the author of 
‘““The Psalms: A New Translation with 
Notes.’ These facts we learn from the title- 
page of the volume, and certainly they give 
him a reasonable claim to ‘be heard on what 
is today the most vital of all theological 
questions, and which, properly settled with a 
due regard to all the facts, will help to de- 
cide other questions and bring peace to many 
minds that are now disturbed. Such a defini 
tion is very d flicult to frame in words. On 
p- 163 Dr. De Witt furnishes us, in italice, 
with his detinition: — 

‘Inspiration is a special energy of the 
Spirit of God upon the mind and heart of se- 
lected and prepared human sgents, which 
does not obstract nor impair their native and 
normal activities, nor miraculously enlarge 
the boundaries of their knowledge, except 
where essential to the inspiring purpose; but 
stimulates and assists them to the clear dis 
cernment and faithful utterance of trutn and 
fact, and when necestary brings within their 
range trath or fact whicb could not otherwise 
be Known. By sach direction and aid, 
through spoken or written words, in combi- 
nation with any divinely ordered circum- 
stances with which they may be historicaily 
interwoven, the result contempiated in the 
purpose of God is realized in a progressive 
revelation of His wisdom, righteousness, and 
grace for the instruction and moral elevation 
of men. The revelation so produced is per- 
manent and infallible for all matters of 
faith and practice, except so far as any given 
revelation may be manifestly partial, provis 
ional, and limited in its time and conditions, 
or may be afterwards modified or superseded 
by a higher and fuller revelation, adapted toan 
advanced period in the redemptive process to 
which all revelation relates as its final end 
and glorious consummation.” 

Later on he adds two supplementary defini- 
tions, which enlarge and focus his idea of in- 
spiration. In substance it is that whatever 
is incongruous with the revelation in the per- 
son of Christ is temporarily, imperfectly and 
provisionally inspired. Dr. De Witt accepts 
the resulte of the Higher Criticism in almost 
their radical and extreme type. And yet, 
also, in regard to inspiration, he has no sym- 
pathy with the hard, mechanical, plenary tho 
ory, but rather with the idea that it is pro- 
gressive. Oneof the most suggestive sen- 
tences in the volume is this: ‘* We must con- 
clude that the failure of the divine energy 
utterly to suppress the Auman must have had 
an all-svfficient reasonin the import and pur- 
pose of the revelation, and this reason it may 
not be very diflicult to find.’’ The book, as 
a whole, is worth the careful perusal of the 
scholar, as presenting one phase of modern 
Biblical thought. 


THE PROPHECIES OF DAN:EL EXPOUNDED. 
By Mitton S. ferry,S.T.D. New York: 
Hant & Eaton. 

Dr. Terry in this volume has not furnished 
@ complete commentary on the Book of 
Daniel, but on the most difficult portions of 
it, pamely, the apocalyptical. While he does 
not agree with many of the extravagant in 
terpretations which have been indulged in by 
certain students of Daniel and Revelation 
alike, he still believes that the book contains 
Messianic prophecies. We are glad to see 
that Dr. Terry repudiates the literal interpre- 
tation of the apocalyptic symbolism : — 

‘‘The true answer is, as we have shown 
elsewhere, that many of the details of apo-a- 
lyptic symbolism are merely the formal 
elements of visions, introduced to make a 
coherent image, and not to be pressed as 
having speciai significance in the interprata- 
tion. The dream-vision presented a sublime 
ideal of world-empire ultimately overthrown 
by ‘the God of heaven;” but incidental 
features of the imagery will not admit the 
narrow process of literal interpretation, as 
the above facts show. But, according to 
Daniel, ‘the God of heaven’ is continually 
‘ changing times and seasons, removing kings 
and setting up kings’ (verses 20,21); He 
‘ rules in the kingdom of men and gives it to 
whomsoever He wili’ (4: 17, 25); ‘ His do- 
minion is an everlasting dominion,’ con- 
tinuing without interruption ‘from genera- 
tion to generation’ (4: 34). Im harmony 
with this teaching the setting up of a kingdom 
which shali never be destroyed need not be 
limited to such a specific date as some ex- 
positors bave thought to find in the indefinite 
phrase, the days of those kings. The general 
idea is that the heavenly kingdom will suc- 
ceed and supersede aii these kingdoms. The 
words those Aings in the first part of this verse 
are not to be rigidly pressed in the interpreta- 
tion more than the words ali these kingdoms 
in the latter part.”’ 

Thus much that has been wrongly and 
even fantastically misinterpreted, 1s by Dr. 
Terry made rational, credible, and, we may 
add, Scriptural. 


RECRBATIONS IN Botany. By Caroline A. 

Creevey. New York: Harper & Bros. 

A popular hand-book, calculated to be of 
practical service to the amateur student of 
botany. We quite agree with what the 
author says in declaring that ‘‘ the pursuit of 
botany ought to be ranked as an out-door 
sport.”” And that it is so widely neglected by 
those — especially women — who have every 
opportunity to study it in just the way that 
this author has done, 18, as she says, ‘‘a sn 
and a shame.’’ Therefore, we presume, she 
has written this book; and yet we much 
doubt if people, despite the entertaining and 
popular style in which the volume is written, 
will cultivate a love for trees, flowers, and 
grasses any more than they havedone. On 
the other hand, to the many students in our 
colleges and seminaries who become inter- 
ested in botany, this book will be just what is 
needed. The study of botany, through its 
inspiration, will indeed become a recreation. 
Tue Master Sowek. By Rev. F. 8. Davis, 


A. M. Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. Price, 
75 cents, 


Wedo not exactly know, but presume 





these are sermon), They bave sucha char 


acter. Simple in thei style, excellent in their 
thought, plain in ther language, they are 
witha! earnest in thet spirit and evangelical 
in their tone. Ifthepis any specific weak- 
ness about them, it isthat of the lack of il- 
lustrations. All gret preachers are illustra- 
tive. We quote he® & word concerning 
loud prayers : — 


‘When the Lord invites you into your 
closet to pray, does E¢ point out that you 
are to leave the door Wide open, that your 
voice may make loudprociamation to all in 
the house that you sfé engaged in secret 
prayer? Is there sich confusion in your 
mind concerning vocferousness and earnest. 
ness that you know mthing of earnestness in 
solitude? You are afailure at the start, with 
all your vehemence, f you cannot pray alone. 
Many a sinful huma creature has his most 
earnest spiritual busness to transact alone 
with the Lord. A hrman ear at the key hole 
of his clost-~<ioor wald cause his voice to 
sink to a deep whispe’,, if he is in deep ear- 
nest.”” 


Christian. Saidaman of the world who 
sailed with him in 49: ‘He was a Chris- 
tian.”’ Thisis the universal and grateful 
testimony ofall who knew him. He im- 
pressed every one with the sterling integrity, 
the marked fidelity, the holy sincerity, the 
sweet simplicity, the intense honesty of his 
inmost life. 

Tbe last year and more of his life he suf- 
fered a great deal. Even his closing hours 
were full of bodily pain. He longed to go 
home and be at rest. The fature looked 
brightand beautiful and fall of hope. He 
left his family most assuring evidences of his 
complete victory over sin and the grave, and 
bis abundant entrance into the everlasting 
kingdom of our Lord. His memory is richly 
fraught with fragrant benediction to his 
children, and isa gracious heritage to the 
cburch of bis choice. 

The funeral services were held at his late 
home on July 12. His pastor was assisted by 
Rev. 8. O. Bentonand by Rev. J. W. F. 
Barnes, of Boston, both former pastors and 
dear friends of the deceased, who bore touch 
ing tributes to his worthy memory. The in- 
terment was in Grace Church cemetery. 
WaALrTeR P. Buck 


Hight.— Mrs. Hannab Hight died at ber 
home in Harmony, Me., July 16, 1893, aged 
54 vears. 

Her death was not sudden or unexpected, 
and yet she cheerfully kept about the common 
duties of the home and neighborhood as long 
as sbe bad strength todoso. For years she 
bad been an efficient superintendent of the 
M. E. Sunday-school, with the assurance of 
the people of her choice that no one among 
them could take her place without loss to the 
school; but early this year, conscious of what 
must be ber lot soon, she resigned her public 
Jabors and gave herse)i up to the retirement 


How To BeGin To Live Forever. By Jo- 
seph Meriiw Hode@. New York: Anson 
D. F. Randolph & Jo. Price, 60 cents. 

A series of little mmographs of a devotion- 
al character on wholl spiritual topics, such 
as ‘* Where is Heiven?’’ ‘Seeing with 
Spiritual Eyes,’ ‘‘futjective Love.’’ To 
one seeking efter adeper spiritual life these 
choice papers can be read in solitude and 
meditation with greit profit. There is no 
trace of mocbidness fi them, but a simple, 
healthful life of the spirit, which is empha- 
sized and encouraged 


Tue Witness or TH? WoRLD TO CHRIST. 
by Rev. W. A. Mahews, M. A. Uincin- 
nati: Cranston & Curts. Price, 90 cents. 
This volume contans a discussion of the 

more recondite probbms of theology. It is 
not an exhaustive triatise, nor, so far as we 
are able to judge, a tery fall presentation of 
the reasons which may be given for the be- 
lief inthe supernattral elements in Chris- 
tianity. It is rathera brief and popuiar ex- 
amination of such questions as ‘‘ Science and 
Theolcgy,’’ ** Reasm@ and Reveilation,’”’ etc. 
He believes that there is no contradiction be- 
tween a true scienceand revelation, and that 
between right reason and revelation there 
can never be a contradiction, nur has there 
ever been. Wecouki wish that the author 
had been a little clesrer in his reasoning, for 
we have cf.en foundit very difficult to dis- 
cover just what he means, though the large 
proposition or thesit he is considering may 
be plain. The boox is wholly evangelical, 
and but little referetce, if any, is made to the 
problems waich the Higher Criticism has in- 
troduced into all discussions of a theological 
nature at present. 


her there. 

She leaves a husband and one son to 
mourn their loss, with her brothers; but 
many were waiting her coming on the other 
shore. E. 8. 





Hill.— Charles Wesley Hill died at bia 
home in Auburn, Me., Jaly 25, 1893, aged 57 
years. 

More than a year of pain and weakness 
and slow decline preceded the decease of Bro 
Hill, the cause being an accident in April, 
1892, by which he was thrown from a Car- 
riage and injured internally. His early 
bome was Stetson, Me. Some time after his 
graduation from Kent's Hill school he formed 
@ cO-partnership with his brother, B. J. Hill, 
in a business in Lewiston, and for most of 
the time till his death resided in Lewiston 
and Auburn. He had one of the best of 
mothers and most devoted of Christian 
women, Mrs. Emily M. Hill, in whose mem- 
ory ber grateful son bad a memorial window 
placed in the new High Street M. K. Church 
of Aubura. 

He married Miss Mary Fletcher Green- 
haigh, daughter of Rev. Thos. Greenhalgh, 
a name familiar to Maine Metbodists. Of 
their Christian home in Auburn, their family 
life in which God was honored and His cause 
daily remembered, afriend and visitor now 
in a distant State wrote: ‘To me it was an 
ideal home.’’ 

Bro. Hill was for two or three years presi- 
dent of the Auburn Y. C. A. anda 
warm friend of young men. Inthe work of 
the High Street M. E. Churcb,to which he 
contributed liberally. he was an earnest and 
efficient helper. Under nis direction as 
superintendent the Sunday-school of this 
church experienced a marked growth and im- 
provement. 

The space to which an obituary is limited 
will not permit more than the fewest words 
concernivg the character of thie estimable 
man and true Christian. He made many 
friends by his upright, manly course, his 
genial and kindly manner, and his active io 
terest in every good work. The local press 
spoke in high termsof his merit and stand- 
ing as a Citizen, and paid a generous tribute 
of appreciation for what he had done for the 
interests of his home city. 

All through the weary months of illness he 
Manifested a noble patience and Christian 
resignation, and with unfaltering faith ap- 
proached the end, speaking often with deep 
feeling of ‘‘ the preciourness of Jesus.’” His 
widow and one son, Charles Stanton Hill, 
with three brothers and two a | — 








Magazines and Periodicals. 


The August Century opens with a splendid 
paper: ** Fez, the Mecca of The Moors.’ 
‘* Phillips Brooks's Letters to Children ’’ will 
entertain ali readers, revealing a side of the 
late great preacher's character but little 
known. ‘‘ Cup Defenders Old and New,’ by 
W. P. Stephens, is a timely paper, fally illus 
trated. ‘Contemporary Japanese Art,’’ by 
Ernest Francisco Fenollosa, and ‘‘ A Swedish 
Sketcher’’ (Anders Zorn), by M. G. van 
Rensselaer, are two capital artistic papers. 
These, with serial and short stories, miscella- 
neous articles, poetry, and editorials, make 
this number a most excellent midsummer one. 
(The Century Co.: New York.) —— ‘‘ Gold 
and Godliness,’’ by President K. Benjamin 
Andrews; ‘‘ Woman's Indebtedness to Chris- 
tianity,”’” by Rev. George Francis Greene; 
‘*The Growth of Jesus; Physical, Mental, 
Moral,”’ by Prof. M. J. Cramer, A. M., D. 
D.. are the chief papers in the August Ohris- 
tian Thought. —— The July-August Method- 
tat Review has some able papers, from ‘*A 
Suppressed Chapter of Kecent Church 
History,”’ by Rev. J. A. Faulkner, giving 
the inside view of the recent Lambeth Con- 
ference of the Episcopal Church, to ** An Old 
Political Scandal— Were Clay and Adams 
Guilty of Bargain and Intrigae?’’ by Rev. E. 
E. Hoss, D. D., in which he trenchantiy 
handles this charge, disproving it. Between 
these two are papers by Prof. Abraham 
Kuyper, D. D., Free University, Amsterdam, 
Holland; W. E. Smyser, A. M, instructor 
in De Pauw University; D. H. Wheeler, 
LL D., Allegheay College; Rov. A. Suther- 
land, Toronto, Canada; Prof. Victor Wilker, 
and Kev. Richard Wheatley, D. D. (New 
York: Hant & Eaton.) —— The Journal of 
Amerscan Poilstics for the curreot month has 
papers upon politics, finance, citizenship, 
labor and law, and other kindred subjects of 
interest to the practical. (New York: An- 
drew J. Paim & Co.) —— For anybody who 
is looking for information concerning the 
work of cur Board of Church Extension, 
Christianity in Earnest is necessary. It 18 
published at 1026 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. —— The current Pansy, in bright yellow 
covers, with plenty of pictures and reading 
adapted to the little ones, will be welcomed 
by the children these hot summer days. (D. 
Lothrop Co.: Boston.) —— The Oritical Re- 
view for July ison our desk. It improves 
with every numter. Containing reviews of 
the latest, best, and most important books of 
a religious or fhilosophical character, it 
serves to keep the busy scholar abreast of the 
times. This number is especially able. 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38 George 
Street.) —— We have received the August- 
September number of The Truth. It is called 
the Niagara Conference number, It is pub- 
lished, we presume, chiefly in the interests of 
the Premillenarians. It adheres strictly to 
the traditional views on most Biblical ques- 
tions, snd has but little sympathy for the 
Higher Crities. (Fieming H. Revell Co.: 
New York.) 


him. 


Robinson, — The venerable and elect 
lady, Mrs. S. M. Robinson, died in South 
Reading, Vt., where she baa for many years 
resided, July 23, 1893, after a short and well- 
nigh painiess ilinessof two days. Had she 
lived thirteen days longer, she would have 
completed her 90:h year, verifying the prom- 
ise, ** With long life will 1 satisfy thee, ’ etc. 

For more than fifty years she has been an 
active and worthy member of the M. E. 
Church, and for a number of years a member 
of tre board of stewards, im the counsels of 
which her opinions were greatly respected. 
in her later years she has been in the habit of 
spending part of her time with her two 
aaughters, Mrs. Alden Speare, of Newton 
Centre, Mass., and Mis. E. &. Brown, of St. 
Jonnsbury, Vt. At either of these places her 
church privileges were much superior to 
what they could be in the smali village of 
South Reading; yet did she never lose or 
abate her interest in the little home church, 
or fail in her liberal donations for its sup- 
port. She probably gave more for this ob- 
ject than any other person, except possibiy 
ner own daughter, Mrs. Aiden Speare, above- 
named, who may have exceeded her mother 
in the amount of her contributions to support 
religious institutions in her native town. 

It was tbe writer's privilege to meet Mrs. 
Robinson about twice a year for six years — 
the six previous to the last —and he can 
therefore speak from personal knowledge of 
her intelligent, consistent and cheerfal piety. 
Modest, simple, unpretentious, were her 
words always; but so uniform was her inter- 
est in the cause of Christ, and so gentle and 
sweet her spirit, that all had to acknowledge 
she had been with Christ. Such a life is not 
only a biessed heritage to the surviving 
friends, but a benediction to mankind at 
large; for such a life goes further to win 
men to the Cross of Christ than a more pre- 
tentious but less consistent example. 

Besides the two daughters already men- 
tioned, Mrs. Robinson leaves a son, George 
E. Robinson, of Detroit, Mich. Prominent 
in Methodistic circles, be and the two dangh- 
ters give ample proof of their excellent par- 
entage, and will render the memory of their 
mother blessed. M 








A Delicious Drink. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
For a right good and lasting cool drink, take 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate with ice-water and 
sugar. 











CHEAP EXCURSIONS TO THE 


WEST. 


An exceptionally favorable opportunity for 
visiting the richest and most productive 
sections of the West and Northwest will be af- 
forded by the series of low rate harvest ex- 
cursions which have been arranged by the 
North-Western Line. Tickets for these ex- 
cursions will be sold on August 22d, Septem- 
ber 12th and October 10th, 1893, to points in 
Northwestern lows, Western Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Manitoba, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Wyoming and Utah, and 
will be good for return passage within twenty 
days from date of sale. Stop-over privileges 
will be allowed on going trip in territory to 
which the tickets are sold. For further in 
formation, callon or address ‘Ticket Agents 
of connecting lines. Circulars giving rates 
and detailed information will be mailed, free, 
upon application to W. A. Thrall, General 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago & 
North-Western Railway, Chicago. 


RAST MAINE SBMINARY 


Bucksport, Maine. 


Rev, A, F. CHASE, Ph, D,, Principal, 


Pbituaries. 


Wilbur. — Thomas Bradford Wilbur was 
born in Warwick, R.1I, Sept. 1, 1817, and 
died at his home in Providence, R. t., Sun- 
day evening, July 9, 1893. 

He wasof the old native Rhode Island 
ttock, and to a marked degree possessed all 
its best features. Elements ofa strong, 
sturdy manhood, industry, economy and self- 
reliance, were woven into his very nature. 
He early learned the tradeof carpenter and 
builder in Providence, at which he worked 
for some years thereafter inthe Sonth. In 
1842 or 43 he married Miss Phebe Wilbur, 
who lived to biess bis home only six or seven 
years, but who became mother of a daughter 
now married and living in California — Mrs. 
Celestia W. Brown. 

The discovery of gold in California in "49 
Opened visions of untold wealth, and this 
energetic young man with many otzers set 
sail for San Francisco. He roamed around 
among the mining camps for some time, and 
at length returned to Providence. Here, in 
1856, he married a second wife, Miss Emily 
Webster. Tothem were born two children, 
who still survive— MissEmily P. Wilbur, of 
Providence, and Mr. Bracford M. Wilbar, of 
Boston. For twenty seven years Bro. Wil- 
bur livedin his own home, waich he had 
himeelf built, For many years his saintly 
wife did ali that a faithful wife and fond 
motber could do to make home pleasant and 
happy, until a beautifal death crowned her 
an angel in the beavenly home above. 

Bro. Wilbur and his first wife began the 
Christian life together at an evening service 
in the Chestnut St. M. E. Churcn, Provi- 
dence. To his many natural excellences 
were now added all those distinctive virtues 
and graces which the Christian life is wont to 
inspire. He was ever a kind, thoughtful and 
loving husband; a wise, sympathetic and 
dutiful father; a true, loyal and helpful 











Fall Term begins August 28, 1823, 


College Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Normai 
Art and Musical courses. Military Tactics, Busi- 
ness College, with first-class instruction. Local! o 
unsurpassed. Easy of access by boat or by rail 








friend; an earnest, faithful and zealous! terms low. Send for Catalogue 


of her home and those who were so dear to | , 


EDUCATIONAL. 








Boston, 10 Ashburton Piace. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Ltn Oct. 4. For circu- 
lars address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Theology. 


Free rooms and free instruction in the heart of 
Boston. Opens Sept. 20. Address the Dean, M. D. 
Buell, 12 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





PENNSYLVANIA. Philade!phis, 1924 Chestnut St. 
MISS BOYER’S 

ENGLISH, FRENCH AND MUSIC SCHOOL 

FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS. 





RHODE ISLAND, East Greenwich. 


East Creenwich Academy. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett 
Bay. Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. 
Twelve courses. ‘@ year. Sept. 12. Write 
for ilustrated catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEE, 
D.D., Principal. 


State Normal School, Framingham 


Next Examination for admission on Wednesday, 
Sept. 6, 1893. For Circulars address 


Miss E! LEN HYDE, Principal, 
Framingtam, Mass, 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


Of Domestic Science, 


with departments for Industrial Arts and Chris- 
lan workers opens its sixth — Wednesday, 
Oct. 4, 1893. Special attention given to preparing 
Secretaries and other Christian helpers for Y. W. 
C. A.work. For circular apply to Miss RENA 
CHAMPNEY, Principal of school. 


Y. W.C.A, No 40 Berkeley St., Bosto N, Mass. 


BURLINGTON COLLEGE. 
Burlington, N. J. 
A Fitting School for the best universities both 
at home andabroad. Bulildirgs just re-fitted with 
every modern convenience. Campus of twelve 
acres, splendidly shaded, on banks of the Delaware 
$400 a year. 
Rev. J. M. WILLIAMS, Ph. D., Rector. 














THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF BALTIMORE, 
Rev. JOHN F. GOUCHER, D. D., PRES. 
An institution of Highest Grade for the liberal 
education of Young Wow en. Several regular Col- 
lege Courses leading to the degree of B.A. Select 
courses combining Literary or Scientific studies 
with Music, Art, Voice Training, and Phyeical 
Training. All departments in charge of special- 
ists The next session will begin sept. 19. For 
Program address 


The Woman’s College, Baltimore, Md, 


DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
MADISON, NEW JERSEY. 


Tuition and Furnished Rooms free. Lectures on 
Special Topics every term. Particular attention 
given to Sacred Oratory. Fall term commences 
third Thursday in September. For information 
address the President, HENRY A. BUTTZ. 


Tho Boston, Now York 
Chicago, Chattanooga, 
Portland, & Los Angeles 


TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 


Large numbers of school officers from ail sections 
of the country, including more than nee B 
cent. of the Public Schoo! superintendents of New 
England have — to us for teachers. 

Agency manual sent free to any address. 


EVERETT O. FISK & OU., Managers. 
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RUBBER BANDS. 


Red tape has long been a synonym 
for rigid routine and unbending rales, 
for fussy officialism and a conserva- 
tive obstructiveness that has often 
proved fatal to the most promising 
movements for the improvemtnt and 
benetit of men. In view of this fact, 
it is not without deep significance 
thatin place of this murderous red 
tape, which used to be seen univers- 
ally around bundles of papers and 
documents, there has now come about 
very generally the use of elastic 
bands. The yielding India rubber, 
supple and flexible to the immediate 
wants of the hour, has taken the place 
of the rough, resisting cord. 

It is a sign of the times. The rule of 
red tape, if it may not be said to be 
really over, is at least on the wane. 
Men are rising up more and more in 
rebellion against its unreasonable au- 
tocracy. The days of iron rigidity, 
whether in doctrine or discipline, in 
thought or organization, are obsoles- 
cent, if not obsolete. He who at- 
tempts to bring them back fights 
against a spirit which will as surely 
conquer him as the ocean conquered 
Canute. Freedom is in the air. Need- 
less restraints are being removed. [t 
isa healthier, happier time to live. 
All hail the era of relaxed bonds, 
of flexible arrangements, of liberty in 
speech and action. Red tape and 
sealing-wax have had their day. It is 
now the age of elasticity, change, en- 
terprise and freedom. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF THE IN- 
DIVIDUAL. 

The tendency of most persons is to 
distrust themselves and underrate their 
own possibilities. There may be quite 
enough egotism in the world, but there 
isa great deal more self-depreciation 
and unnecessary se f-repression. For 
every man who carries his candle 
on the end of a yard-stick there are at 
least ten who hide theirs under a 
bushel; and of the two faults the lat- 
ter is, perhap3, the one to be most de- 
plored. Every egotist does give the 
world some little genuine light, for the 
very zeal of his egotism compels him 
to make the most of himself; whereas 
the over-distrustful and over-repressive 
person subdues the good that is within 
him to a blind and false worship of the 
good that is without him. 

Perhaps the ost common cause of 
this unfortunate and impoverishing 
self-distrust is a deficient sense of the 
importance of the individual in the 
economy of \ife. Too much impor- 
tance is attached to the collective power, 
the power of numbers, and too little 
to the actual power of the individual. 
True, great movements are always the 
result of associated ¢ffort, but let it be 
borne in mind that the most important 
step of the whole reformatory or pro- 
gressive process is the initiative, and 
in all cases this is the contribution of 
the individual. The Christian Church 
has conducted the greatest missionary 
work of the ages, but St. Paul inaugu- 
rated it. The people of the Northern 
States purged America cf the curse of 
slavery, but it was here and there an 
individual — Garrison, John Brown, 
Phillips, Gilbert Haven, Whittier — 
who put in motion that avalanche of 
public sentiment. Ever it has been the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness 
which has inaugarated great reforms 
or given the impulse to grand progress- 
ive movements. 

The first great element, then, of the 
individual's importance is the power, 
which he possesses in supreme meas- 
ure, of making the beginnings of his- 
tory. God does not whisper great in- 
junctions to mankind in the mass. He 
selects some individual, most often 

some quiet, unnoticed man, pursuing 
his way among the humbler paths of 
ife, and kindles in that soul such a 
flame of conviction and inspiration 
that a whole community, a whole na- 
tion, sometimes a whole world, be- 
comes seized and devoured by the zeal 
ofthe wilderness-prophet. Humble 
soul, doing thy humble duty in the 
place where God hath set thee, cease 
not to listen—even thou—for some 
whispering of the Divine Voice! Little 
knowest thou when there may breathe 
into thy soul some word from heaven 
toearth. There are unseen messen- 


gers flying ever underneath the stars 
with swifter commissions and surer 
than the lightning flashes from conti- 
nent to continent. Watch, therefore! 
One of these sky-messengers may light 
at thy door. Thou mayest be the one 
whom God hath chosen to bid this 
world-Hercules to some millennial 
work! 

But the individual is not important 
alone because of his inaugurative 
power. Another function, equally great, 
equally inspiring, is his. He occupies 
a place which no other being in heaven 
or earth can occupy. He sustains vi- 
tal relations which ro other existent 
being is so perfectly fitted to sustain. 
Each individual occupies, as we might 
say, his particular niche in this great 
building of God which we call the uni- 
verse. God has fitted him for it; God 
has placed him in it. There he stands, 
if he be a true man, filling his place, 
doing his work, realizing God's pur- 
pose in himself. In this sense of in- 
dividual fitness and responsibility ev- 
ery man is the keystone of the arch of 
creation. Remove him from his place, 
and the whole fabric of the universe is 
weakened. His task, his relations, his 
actual, visible, substantial life in this 
nave of the universal temple, help to 
make the grand God-builded structure 
whatitie. ‘*To each man,” says a 
thoughtful writer, ‘‘ is reserved a work 
which he alone cando. He must find 
his happiness in doing it, and in the 
thought that, lacking even his feeble 
effort, the universe would be incom- 
plete.” 

Noble and inepiring is the mission 
of the individual in the world — the 
individual, not a feeble, isolated unit, 
but a potent factor; not a recipient 
merely, but always, and chiefly, a par- 
ticipant; not a dull atom of the mass, 
but a grain of leavening power, whose 
life by transmission becomes the life 
of the whole. The power of society, 
of the race, is only the combined and 
o: ganically-fused power of individuals. 
Society, nations, communities, are the 
machinery of progress; but it is the 
hand of the man, the individual, which 
sets this machinery in motion. 





THE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT 
WESTWARD. 


The Old South Lectures to Young 

People, now in course of delivery, re- 
late to the settlement of the West, to 
its occupation, and the influence of 
New England beyond the Hudson 
River, extending first into New York 
and the Middle States and gradually 
to the Pacific Coast. We wish to deal 
with a particular phase of the general 
subject — the progress westward of the 
several denominations, inclusive of 
abortive Mormonism. The subject is 
not merely historical, but current, pro- 
vided the statement made by N. P. 
Gilman in a recent volume is true, that 
‘““with every year the territory in 
which the New England way of look- 
ing at things is practised steadily ex- 
tends westward. Its power in the re- 
gions of thought and practice does not 
decrease, but increase.” 
The first religious work for the West, 
the Indians excepted, occurred in the 
early part of this century. It wasa 
work of inquiry, pioneering, reporting 
and devising. The Home Missionary 
Societies were the results of the condi- 
tions and the agencies for more fully 
examining and meeting them. 

Beyond the Alleghanies lay the Mic- 
sissippi Valley, an area equal to that of 
Great Britain, France, Spain, Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, Denmark, Be!- 
gium, Norway and Sweden. The Ro- 
man Catholics had preoccupied it. 
Hunters and traders had entered it. 
Land companies were formed, one in 
Massachusetts in 1786, to facilitate its 
settlement. In 1800 the population of 
Ohio was 45,365; the population of 
Illinois, a State now comprehending 
the World’s Fair, was not reported. 
The good, the bad and the indifferent 
went West. The first Protestant mis- 
sionary beyond the Alleghanies was a 
member of that pioneer missionary 
church, the Moravian. The Baptists 
were the first Protestants to enter IIli- 
nois; they were among the first in 
Ohio. Methodism in the Southwest 
first entered Tennessee. It entered 
Indiana in 1802, Wisconsin in 1836. 
The first Methcdist sermon in Cincin- 
nati was preached in 1793 (exactly one 
hundred years ago) by a local preacher 
from Kentucky, named Francis Clark. 
Why should he not become known in 
history as Father Endeavor Clark? 
Does our genial friend and fellow-edit- 
or of the Golden Rule acknowledge a 
Methodist ancestry and Methodist an- 
tecedents? 

Bishop Asbury was the pioneer Bish- 
op of Methodism. He ordained the 
first minister ordained in the Mississip- 
pi Valley. Rev. Dr. Blackburn, a 
Presbyterian historian of the churches 
and denominations in America, says 
that mission work has been a peculiar- 
ity of Methodism in neglected districts, 
on the borders westward, and among 
immigrants of foreign speech. 

Pessimists who can discern no prog- 
ress, or but little progress, of the 
Gospel in this country, will do well to 
recall the condition of the West inthe 
initial stage of the period under re- 
view. The population of the Missia 
sippi Valley increased from 500,000 in 
1800 to 8,247,373 in 1850 — a sixteen- 
fold advance. ‘‘ No God” in the West 
was a proverb. There was no Sabbath. 
Gambling, profanity, lawlessness, 
financial recklessness and dishonor 
were proverbial. Christians and 
churches were known by their absence. 
As late as 1801 there were no Christian 
people in the old town of Detroit, ** ex- 
cept a black man who appeared pious.” 
Later, the reports from San Francisco 
and the Pacific Coast were horrifying, 
and a vigilance committee was neces- 
sary to restore order. The first invoice 
from a book-selling house in Boston for 
sale in San Francisco consisted of 
‘twenty-five gross Highlander play- 





ing cards, 25 gross steamboat playing- 


cards, 100 dozen assorted dime novels, 
200 ‘ Poker Player's Companion,’ two 
dozen Hoyle’s games, two dozen 
checker boards with men, one dozen 
Bibles.”” The Bibles, and what the 
Bibles represented of leaven for the 
San Francisco lump, were more than 
they all. Dr. Dorchester says that 
‘* the first movement to collect and or- 
ganizs a Methodist society in St. Louis 
was made in 1820. The struggle for 
its accomplishment has had but few 
parallels in the modern history of 
Christianity.” 

The greatest discount upon the influ- 
ence of New England upon the West 
is the fact that Mormonism was of 
New England origin, in the sense that 
its pioneers and greatest propagandists 
were men of New England birth. We 
recall with regret and shame that 
Brigham Young was a Vermonter. 
The Mormon history in Utah, the home 
of Mormonism, is traceable to him. 
‘Of all the frontier fields in the 
United States,” says Bishop Hurst, 
** no parts are so difficult for the min- 
ister of the Gospel as those of Utah 
and the surrounding regions where 
Mormonism has held sway and 
breathed its mildew.” 

We have reason to glory in the 
Lord’s doings, for they are marvelous 
in our eyes. We rejoice with trembling 
over what Methodism, in the provi- 
dence of God, bas been able to do. 
Naturally enough under the circum- 
stances, the Congregationalists did 
much previous to 1851 to explore the 
West morally and religiously and to 
reform it. But Bishop Hurst says that 
‘* No denomination can claim the chief 
honor of the wonderful evangelization 
in the South and West. The great re- 
ligious currents moved along the paral- 
lels of latitude westward with a 
steadiness and persistency which be- 
long to the rarer spiritual phenomena 
of modern times.”’ All denominations, 
great and smal!, are tested today by 
their condition and power in the West. 
Not even the Congregational churches 
are satisfied to be pent up in New 
England. They seek to be national, 
and they have always sought to be in- 
ternational through foreign missions. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
extends from Pennsylvania to the 
Pacific, and from the Great Lakes to 
Louisiana and Texas. It has had a most 
honorable career in the evangelization 
of the Southand Weet. The Tunkers, 
or ** The Brethren,” are German Bap- 
tiste. They originated in Germany. 
They have spread into the West and 
South, and have 95,000 members. They 
have always taken advanced ground 
on moral reforme. The Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists have their principal heac quar- 
ters at Battle Creek, Michigan. They 
arose in 1845, are a numerous society, 
and are active in propagating their 
views. The United Brethren Church 
is similar in polity to the Methodist 
Episcopal, ** though more democratic.” 
It has an extensive publishing house in 
Dayton, Ohio. It has taken radical 
poeitions with regard to secret socie- 
ties and moral reforms. The German 
language is now used by less than four 
per cent. of the congregations. The 
Evangelical Association, which is sim- 
ilar in doctrine and polity to the M. E. 
Church, has extended largely in the 
Western States. This church has a 
college and theological department at 
Naperville, Illinois, anda publishing 
house at Cleveland, Ohio. The head- 
quarters of the Zoarites, a communist- 
ic church, are at Zoar, Tuscarawas 
Co., Ohio. The Oneida Community, 
which went on with much success from 
1848 to 1879 at Oneida, N. Y., gave up 
community of wives in 1879, but still 
carries on several manufactories and 
has attained w<alth. 

At the present time the only States 
in which Prohibition is in force are 
Maine and Vermont in New England, 
and Kansas, Iowa and the Dakotas in 
the West. Four out of the six Prc- 
hibitory States are Western. The 
W.C. T. U. originated in Ohio, and has 
its headquarters in Chicago. Work for 
the Indians centralizes in the West. 

The Unitarians now have organiza- 
tions in thirty-two States and Terri- 
tories. The Lutherans, who are scarce- 
ly known to New England, are preach- 
ing the Gospelin eight or ten lan- 
guages in the West. The chief strength 
of the ** Disciples of Christ’ is in the 
Middle West and the Southwest. The 
Friends owe their remarkable revival 
in the West to their growing sympathy 
in their preaching and working with 
other evangelical bodies. No body of 
Christians has been more enthusiastic 
in moral reform. 

Westward the course of Christian 
empire takes its way, but it proceeds 
from Plymouth Rock, from the Atlan- 
tic Coast, from New England. Its 
Sun and Star still rise in the East and 
hasten the progress of empire from 
East to West. ‘The course taken is as 
significant as the empire and the des- 
tiny. ‘‘ America for Christ” is the 
grandest watchword of the last decade 
of the 19th century. 








Christianity Compared with Moham- 
medanism. 


The World’s Parliament of Religions in 
Chicago is near at hand. It is, and will be, 
the most problematic of the series of con- 
gresses held during the World’s Fair. It is 
absolutely un'que. The three great divisions 
of the world, religiously considered, are 
Christianity, Heathenism and Mohammedan- 
ism. Judaism is classified as a prefix and 
prelude to Christianity. Most churches of 
the religious world will be represented. 
Catholicism and Judaism have promised rep- 
resentation in force. Prayer and praise 
become problems in such an assembly. If 
the difficulties are overcome, 80 that peace- 
able sessions shall be held, masterly diplo- 
macy will be shown. We anticipate the 
precipitation of debate after the Parliament, 
if not during it, over a multitude of religious 
questions. 

Professor Max Muller, of Oxford, now in 
Turkey, has given a good sample of what may 
be expected. He has written to the managers 
as follows: — 

“ People unacquainted with any religion 





but their own are apt to think that all other 


religions are false, miscevous, if not the 
work of the evil spirit. Having lately spent 
some time in Turkey,|I have been greatly 
grieved to see the spirf of hatred between 
Mohammedans and Chritians; and yet how 
little difference is there it any essential points 
between the two religiog in their original 
form?” 

It is with the Professo’s suggestion that 
there is little difference inany essential points 
between the two religios in their original 
form, that we wishtodal. It raises ques- 
tions of fact and histor} If there is one 
subject on which, more tian on any other, he 
is supposed to be informed, ‘‘ Comparative 
Religions ’’ is the subject That he can see 
little or no diffarence between primitive 
Christianity and origind Mohammedanism 
is a phenomenal fact in the history of 
obliquity of vision and «bscuration of the 
power of reasoning and dscrimination. 

There was world-wid: difference between 
the founders — Jesus andMohammed. Jesus 
we know, and Mohamned we had thought 
we knew. Who was he? He wasa child of 
the sixth and seventh caturies (570-632), 
reactionist from the idolary and polytheism 
of his native Mecca, who married a widow 
Kadijah. She turned his @ilepsies and trances 
into pretended revelatbns and _ inspira- 
tions. He was utterly wasting ia originality. 
He borrowed from rabbnical Judaism and 
from Christianity, chicfy from sacred and 
profane Judaism, his jitualism and doc- 
trinal and ethical creed. Then he disowned 
the debt. Worship by rude was his mandate, 
prayer five times a day, ad a monthly fast 
every year. Polygamy was favored, and the 
power of absolute and arbitrary divorce 
lodged with the husband. Propagandism by 
force and war was encounged, and original 
and permanent Mohamnedanism has been 
extended by such means Damascus, An- 
tioch and Jerusalem fell Syria and Persia 
were brought under Siracen sway, and 
70,000 volumes in the Alexandrian library 
were burned. The corqierors boasted of 
having taken thirty-six thousand cities, 
towns, and castles, destriyed four thousand 
Christian church<s and several thousands of 
idol temples, and built fourteen hundred 
mosques. Mohammed ance relapsed into 
heathenism. Sir William Muir, principal of 
Edinburgh University, ani a scholar com- 
parable with Prof. Muller, says that ‘‘¢ven 
from Judaism the divergence is wide.” 

Judaism and Christianity as book religions 
were founded on a plurality of books; Mo- 
hammedanism on one book, the Koran. 
Mobammed claimed to have received his 
revelations miraculously. Bishop Hurst 
says: ‘The Koran is a medley of legend, 
history, Jewish patriarchal traditions and 
sensual doctrine.... . Fatalism abouncs 
throughout the system.’’ State churchism, 
the bane of churches in the several continents 
of the world wherever established, was cham- 
pioned by Mohammed, and he ranks second 
only to Constantine in tke early centuries as 
favoring it. There is no essential difference, 
we are soberly yet strangely told. There is 
the greatest difference, in general and in de- 
tail, in form and in substance. Dr. Dorrer, 
the great German theologian, said that ‘‘ Mo- 
hammedanism exerts a pernicious and re- 
strictive inflaence in regions which the Chris- 
tian Church already occupies or is on the 
point of occupying. ... It can only be re- 
garded as on the whole a means of preparing 
heathen masses for Christianity by the 
instrumentality of law and monotheism.’’ 
The Mohammedan people, who now number 
173,000,000, do not take kindly to the pro- 
posed Parliament, and the Sultan of Turkey, 
the recognized head of the Moslem faith, has 
repeatedly refused his permission to some 
prominent Moslems who have desired to at- 
tend. Onthe whole, their abserce will be 
quite as endurable as their presence, for 
Christian America has nothing to learn from 
them nor from their apologists, although it 
has much to teach, and thus their coming 
might be advantageous. 

Oar attitude toward the whole sutject is 
that of wonder and nervousness over the pos- 
sibilities of discord rather than of agreemen', 
which sucha Parliament will afford, not 
withstanding Tennyson's noble sentiments, 
echoed by every Christian, concerning a fed- 
eration of mankind. 





The Methodist Assurance Associ- 

ation Again. 

In Zion's HERALD of July 19, a brief but 
frank explanation was made, in the interest 
of our readers, concerning this Association, 
to which, from a single source, serious objec- 
tions have been made. The following is the 
especially objectionable paragraph : — 


‘¢ The impression is abroad that the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church is behind this enter- 
prise and is responsible for its financial secu- 
rity and suctess, as it is behind the Book 
Concern and other connectional causes. Of 
course there is no foundation for this impres- 
sion, nor do we think that the published 
announcement, when criticaliy read, conveys 
that idea.’”’ 

It is claimed that we were in error in mak- 
ing this statement, because, strictly, the 
church is not behind the Book Concern or any 
of the connectional causes. Technically and 
legally this may be true, but in a higher and 
more gratifying sense it is not. The church 
is behind all of its benevolent causes to such 
an extent that, if a loss occurred, or if more 
money was expended in sustaining the work 
than was raised, a general call upon our con- 
stituency to meet the exigency would be 
honored, and an cftering generously made. 
Now it would not be so with the Methodist 
Assurance Association, which is strictly a 
business venture. The distirction should be 
clearly made between a business author zed 
by the General Conference and a pure benev- 
olence; for that marks the difference between 
this Assurance Association and our connec- 
tional interests. If the proposed $200 000 of 
capital stock of this fire insurance company 
should be Jost in part or entirely by unwise 
investment, or should be necded to pay for 
losses incurred by fire, nobody believes for a 
moment that our people would respond af- 
firmatively to a request to raise money by 
collections to reimburse the stockholders. 
Just this was meant by saying that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is not behind 
this Association as it is behind the connec- 
tional causes. Our objection to the statement 
in the Prospectus was that it was misleading 
and misinforming in this respect; though, as 
will be seen, we took occasion to say that it 
was not the intention of the parties responsi- 
ble for the statement to convey that imprec- 
sion. 

It is stated that it was impertinent for us 
to publicly advise our readers not to invest 
in the capital stock of this Association. We 
did not advise our readers, as a whole, not to 
do so, but only a small minority, as will be 
seen by the paragraph in question. We 
said : — 

‘‘A letter just received from a minister 
asks: ‘Shall I invest my few hundred doilars 
in this stock?’ Conservatively inclined as 
we are in ali matters of investment, we should 
reply adversely, because we cannot advise 
our readers to invest their ‘little all’ in any 
financial experiment. With men of wealth, 
accustomed to making investments and cal- 
culating wisely concerning the probable out- 
come, the case is entirely different. They 
can afford to risk chances that the small in- 
vestor never should hezard.”’ 


It is the ‘‘ small investor ’’ only whom we 





sought to protect, the same class that we have 





so repeatedly warned against putting their 
** little all’’ in the Western mortgages and 
worthless stocks. For such counsel we have 
been most severely berated by the few, but 
have our satisfaction in the fact that many 
have heeded our advice and have reason to 
greatly rejoice thereat. 

It is said that some have withdrawn the 
amounts that they intended to invest in the 
capital stock uf this company since the publi- 
cation of our editorial note concerning the 
same, saying in substance that if the church 
was not responsible for this Methodist Assar- 
ance Association, they did not care to invest 
their funds in it. This fact shows that the 
paragraph in question in the Prospectus is 
misleading, as we stated, and should be ex- 
plained. 

It is said that, as this Association is author- 
ized by the General Conference, it is the duty 
of Zion's HERALD to support it rather than 
to criticise it. In a sense this is true, but not 
to the extent that we shall be silent when our 
readers are being misled to their hurt. This 
paper is still loyal to its sublime traditions. 
It has always exercised the right of criticism 
and discussion of all measures of the church 
and of all the acts and utterances of its official 
representatives. The iron hand of officialism 
in the present, as in the past, it determinedly 
resists. To sustain all the acts of the last 
General Conference would give evidence of 
humiliating subserviency and intellectual 
suicide rather than discriminating and faith- 
ful adherence to the be:t interests of the 
church. 

We wish this Association well — its man 
agers, and all who seek to advance its inter- 
ests. Let it be perfectly frank with the 
Methodist public, and remove all possible 
cause for misapprehension, and Zion's Hger- 
ALD will support it as ardently as do any of 
the church papers. 








PERSONALS. 


— Bishop Newman will preach at Martha’s 
Vineyard camp-meeting on Sunday, Aug. 27. 


— Rev. William Merrifield,a superannuated 
minister of Northern New York Conference, 
died, Aug. 3, in Lysander, N. Y. 

— Rev. 8S. D. Haddaway, the new chaplain 
of the House of Representatives, belongs to 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

— Rev. H. H. Paine and wife, of Emmanu- 
El Church, Waltham, are bereaved in the 
death of their first born, who died last week 
of cholera infantum, aged five months. 

— Rev. C. W. Rowley, Ph. D., of Nashaa, 
N.H., is spending his vacation in New York 
State, and occupied the pulpite of Trinity 
and St. Luke's churches, Albany, Aug. 6 
and 13. 

— There is a very important suggestion in 
the following fact: When the late young 
preacher, Erskine Hawes, was dying, he 
said: ‘*I wish to live to preach the Gospel 
more simply.” 

— Rev. W. L. Watkinson has been elected 
by the Wesleyan Conference to succeed Dr. 
Gregory as Connexional editor. The latter 
‘retires with laureled age and a modest pen- 
sion of £75 per annum.”’ 

— Rev. George Comfort, of the Montana 
Conference, has been elected superintendent 
of the Montana State Orphans’ Home at Twin 
Bridges, and Mrs. Comfort has been elected 
matron of the same institution. 

— Citizens of Texas regard with much ir- 
terest the venerable figure of Rev. William 
C. Crawford, of Alvarado, who is the only 
man alive who signed the declaration of 
‘Texan independence from Mexico, March 2, 
1836. 

— Miss Ella Glover writes from Tsunhua, 
July 3: ‘‘ Miss Hale leaves this week for 
Japan for the rest of the summer, and we 
hope the change will benefit her so much that 
she will be able to stay in China until next 
year.” 

— Methodism in Evanston, Ill., has sus- 
tained a heavy loss in the deatb, on Aug. 4, 
of David R. Dyche, M. D., who rendered 
great service to Northwestern University, 
and was one of the mainstays of Wesley 
Hospital. 


— Bishop Turner, of the African M. E. 
Chureb, has widely published an announce- 
ment preparatory to a call which he will 
make for a national convention of colored 
people to be held at Cincinnati with a view to 
general Negro emigration to Africa. 


— Cards have been received announcing 
the approaching marriage, at Dayton, Ohio, 
Aug. 31, of Miss Helen Hitchcock Thresher 
and Mr. Joseph Culver Hartzel), son of Dr. 
J.C. Hartzell. Afterthe first of October Mr. 
and Mrs. Hartzell will be ‘“‘at home”’ in 
Orangeburg, 8. C. 


— Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, writing from 
Mohonk to the £vangelist, speaks this en- 
couraging word concerning Dr. Philip 
Scheff: ‘Dr. Scheff sits near me in the 
reading-room as busy as ever with his inde- 
fatigable pen, and hard at work on another 
book! His reccvery from last year’s attack 
is little short of a miracle.”’ 


— An exchange is responsible for the fol- 
lowing statement, which we have not before 
seen : — 

‘‘When Blaine was dying, and beyond 
speech, his wife whispered, ‘ James, do you 
know where Walker, Emmons, and Alice 
are?’ With ¢ffort he lifted his emaciated 
fingers and pointed upward. This was his 
last earthly act.”’ 

— Miss Emily L. Harvey, who bas been 
doing such grand service forthe W. F. M.S. 
in Vermont, in organizing and recruiting, 
will come to Boston, Sept. 22, for work in 
this vicinity. She is one of our most accept- 
able and ¢ffective speakers. Those auxilia- 
ries that desire her services will do well to 
apply early. She may be addressed at St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. 

— On the 14th inst., President Cleveland 
sent the name of Edward C. Butler, of Mas- 
sachusetts, son of Dr. William Butler, to the 
Senate as secretary of the American Legation 
ia Mexico. The appointee has been translat- 
or for the Legation under four different min- 
isters, and this promotion is a great compll- 
ment to the recipient and very gratifying to 
his many friends. 


— An exchange says that Dr. J. D. Faltcn 
is now at bis home im Brooklyn, hard at 
work on his new book, “How to Win 
Romaniste.”” He hopes to have it ready to 
take to Chicago Sept. 1, and distribute freely 
at the Catholic Congress, to be held there the 
first week in September. Dr. Fulton must 
have received a new revelation, or he could 
not write a volume that could justify such 
title. 

— The death of Sarah Bowman at Epbratr, 
Penn., almost puts an end to one of the 
many peculiar religious orders of early Penn- 
sylvania. The sisterhood to which Sarah 
Bowman belonged was founded about one 
hundred and fifty years ago, and for a long 
time flourished as a communistic organ‘'za- 
tion. Of late, however, its numbers have 
been much reduced until Sister Bowman in 
ber old age found herself the oldest member 
with only two companions. 

— Rev. James Thurston, of Dover, N. H., 
writes under date of Aug. 17: — 


««¢ Father Ashton’ died last evening. He 
was within four months of 90 years of ege. 


He had been failing for three or four years, 
but died after three days of serious sickness, 
sinking to rest as a babe goes to sleep.”’ 

Rev. James Ashton was a local preacher, 
very devoted and useful to the church, and 
greatly beloved in the community. A fitting 
obituary will be furnisbed for our columns at 
an early date. 


— Prof. H. F. Fisk, principal of the Acad- 
emy of Evanston University, who is visiting 
his brother, Mr. Everett O. Fisk, of this city, 
made a pleasant call at our office on Monday. 
Prof. Fisk preached at the First Church, 
Temple St., on Sunday. 


— Miss Josephine Carr, who has visited so 
many of our mission stations and freely 
given many months of feithful service in 
Japan, is now at home. After the first week 
of September she will give several weeks of 
service tothe W. F.M. 8. She has seen a 
great variety of mission work, and knows 
how to tell about it. Applications may be 
mace directly to Miss Carr at Warren, R. I. 


— The Western announces the death of 
Mrs. Mary Dustin Ludlum, wife of Dr. B. F. 
Ludlum, of Marion, Ind., and daughter of 
Rev. Dr. Mighill Dustin, of the Cincinnati 
Conference. In past years Mrs. Ludlum was 
a frequent contributor to our columns. Before 
her marriage she was for a time a valued 
member of the Western's editorial staff. She 
had been an invalid for a long time, and 
death to her was simply translation. 

— William F., second son of Rev. E. A. 
Manning, of the New England Conference, 
died in Reading, Aug. 9, at the age of 38 
years. He was long connected with the Estey 
Piano and Organ Company, until failing 
health sent him to the South, where he ral- 
lied sufficiently to get a fine start again in 
business; but in February last severe 
hemorrhages led to utter physical prostration 
and he was barely able to reach his father’s 
home. The burial was at Forest Hills. 


— Miss Clara M, Cushman has appoint- 
ments as follows: Aug. 26 to Sept. 3, J¢ffer- 
son and northern New Hampshire; Sept. 10, 
Taunton, Mass.; Sept. 17, Phenix, R. I.; 
Sept. 24, evening, Watertown, Mass.; Oct. 1, 
Birmingham, Conn.; Oct. 15 to 30, Michi- 
gan, Detroit Conference, of which Miss 
Franc Baker is secretary. If auxiliaries de- 
siring Miss Cushman’s services for week days 
will plan them in the vicinity of the Sunday 
appointment, it will be a saving of travel and 
expense. 


— We are pained to announce the deceace 
of Mrs. Rebecca L. Greene, wife of Dr. 
Reuben Greene, of Boston Highlands, who 
died, Aug. 20, aged 72 years, 4 months, and 
3daye. She was stricken with apoplexy 
July 9, from which ske partially recovered. 
This was followed by a second shock, and on 
Aug. 17 by a third, which caused complete 
paralysis and total unconsciousness, from 
which she never rallied. The faneral will 
occur at her late residence, 295 Warren 
Street, Wednesday, Aug. 23, at 2 Pp. mM. A. 
suitable obituary of this excellent Christian 
woman will soon appear in our columns. 


— We learn from the Christian Advocate 
that ‘‘ William Curtis Mains, son of Rev. Dr. 
George P. Mains, of New York East Confer- 
ence, has been elected to the chair of history 
and political science in the University of 
Denver. Professor Mains is twenty-two 
years of age, a graduate of the College of 
the City of New York of the class of 1892, 
and graduste student holding in the same 
college during the year 1892-'93 the Butler 
Classical Fellowship. He has also enjoyed 
considerable advantages in travel in this 
country and Europe. The establishment of 
the chair in Denver University at this par- 
ticular time is due, we understand, to the 
generosity of Mr. Francis C. Grable, a dis- 
tinguished citizen of Omaha, Neb.’ 


— We gladly present to our readers the 
following note from Rev. Julian 8. Wads- 
wortb, of Phemx, R. I.: — 

‘Dr. W. H. Milburn, Chaplain to Congress, 
will be with us fora visit the latter part of 
September. He said that I might make sev- 
eral engagements for lectures while he is in 
New England. Although some years have 
passed since the Doctor has been in New 
England, he needs no introduction, for he has 
been conspicaously before the public. All 
who bave listened to that marvelously sweet- 
toned voice can never forget the spell of the 
magnetic power of ‘ the blind man elc quent.’ 
Some of his friends may desire to secure him 
for an evening, that the young people who 
have not beard him may yet listen to one of 
the really great orators of the day, one who 
belonged to the school of Wendling and 
Wendell Phillips. He is already engaged to 
speak at New Bea. ford and Brockton. I will 
be glad to correspond with any v. ho may de- 
sire it.”” 

— That was an unusually interesting and 
happy event which occurred at Merrimac, 
Mass , Aug. 16, when Rev. N. T. Whitaker, 
D. D, united in marriage two of the daugh- 
ters of Mr. Charles E. Rowell — Miss Laura 
G. Rowell and Mr. Everett L. Jewell, and 
Miss M. Frances Rowell and Rev. William 
B. Locke, pastor of the M. E. Church at 
Rumney, N. H. They were married together, 
both couples in one ceremony, in the pres- 
ence of a large company of the relatives of 
the contracting parties. There were many 
valuable silver presente. Mr. Locke is a re- 
cent graduate of Boston University. 


— Howard A. Bridgman has a very inter- 
esting article in the New England Maga- 
zine for August upon Henry Drummond. 
For those who do not see this excellent mag- 
azine we transcribe the following para- 
graph: — 

‘*To breadth and sympathy add vitality, 
and you have named the qualities which im- 
press those who touch Professor Drummond's 
personality. He is a live man in the largest 
sense. Whether roaming about among the 
natives cf ¢quatorial Africa, or participating 
in the sports of the college boys assembled 
on the breczy slopes of Northfieid, or gracing 
@ parlor company, he is the central figure, 
A clever Englishwoman divides the world 
into two classes — the people who kindle and 
the people who don’t. Professor Drummond 
is one of the people who kindle. Contact 
with him is like touching the ‘ more life and 
better’ for which the poet panteth.’’ 


— Mgr. Satolli, as observed by a New 
York reporter, is a man of medium height, 
He is dark, perhaps he might be called even 
swarthy. He has the prominent nose charac- 
teristic of the northern part of the land of 
sunny skics, and has a large, thin-lipped 
mouth, which seems to be perpetually smil- 
ing. His hair, with its few touches of gray, 
is closely cropped. His dress, of good mate 
rial, plain black, was somewhat carelessly 
worn, and on his head was a black tail hat of 
another day than this. To those who have 
seen the photographs of Pope Leo taken 
when he was much younger, there is in Mgr. 
Satolli’s face, especially when he smiles, a 
remarkable resemblance. 


— We learn, with sorrow, that Mrs. Abi- 
gailJ. Bridge, widow of Rev. Jonathan D. 
Bridge, and mother of Rev. W. D. Bridge, 
of the New England Conference, died at Wil- 
braham, Aug. 15, Rev. Fayette Nichols 
writes : — 


‘Mother Bridge, as she was known to 
everybody, had been in failing health for 
some months, but attended church service 
quite regularly, and was out to prayer-meet- 
ing two weeks from the day she died. She 
had started to church Sunday morning last, 
and had gone more than half the way, when 
she fell. Kind bands at once ministered to 
her. When she was raised up, ‘ Take me to 
church,’ were her first words. She was 
carried home, and lapsed into unconscious- 
ness; but her mind returned later to its full 








vigor. As her pastor I called on Sister Bridge 
about 11 o'clock Tuesday morning, and 
prayed with ber. Her responses were clear 
and strong. I bad not left the house when 
the nurse called for assistance, and on return. 
ing to the bedside, it was seen that death had 
come. Another of the old-fashioned Met), 
Odists who linked us with a generation now 
gone, has left us.” 








BRIEFLETS. 
That is a very wise saying of Bish 
Keener, of our sister church, that “ Jesus 
came to put common sense into religion.’’ 


We are grateful tothe Wesleyan Advocats 
of Syracuse, N. Y., for its characterization of 
Zion's HERALD as “frequently independent: 
and refreshingly fair.”’ 


Our readers who have followed with inter. 
est Our comments upon ‘inbred sin’’ an) 
kindred topics, will note with gratificat 
the characteristically frank and scholar 
opinions of Dr. Daniel Steele in this iss 
upon the same sut ject. 





Judge McKenna, of the United States 
cuit Court, has ordered the first Chinan 
deported under the provisions of the G 
act. The convict has been sent from 
Francisco, and a bill for $35 made out by 
customs authorities, to be paid by the Un 
States treasury. This Chinaman wil! be 
toric. 


The trustees of Kent’s Hill Seminary 
pose, as soon as possible, beginning this ‘4 
to put up a new building about 60x70 ¢ 
The lower story will be devoted toa gymna 
sium, and will embrace a large room for'e: 
cise and dressing-rooms. The second « 
will be given to music, with a chorus r 
and several piano rooms. The third and 
fourth stories will contain art rooms, socicty 
halls, and library. The building wil! be 
finished in an attractive modern style. 


Henry Patierson, agent of the Industria 
Aid Society of Boston, says the number of 
applicants for aid is steadily increasing, : 
crowd of residents being augmented by mar 
from country towns and near-by cities, wh 
have an idea that employment can be found 
in Boston. This he considers a great mistak 
as the chances for work are far less in Bosto: 
than in many smaller cities and towns in Ne 
England. At the present time Boston is over 
run with idle men; there are more looking 
for work than can possibly find it. 


The Presbyterian has a pertinent and pra 
tical lesson for Christians in the followirg 
paragraph : — 

‘Other things being c«qual, the man of 
good nature is likely to nave the greatest 
success, not only in business and social rela 
tions, but in church affairs. There are some 
men whose piety we cannot doubt, and who 
seem bent upon doing good, but they are so 
brusque in manner, or so quick to take of 
fence, or so distant and reserved in disposi 
tion, or so bloff in speech and action, that 
people do not take to them, and feel that the 
least they have to do with them the better. 
They fail to attract.”’ 


To make one’s self miserable about either 
what one can or cannot alter, is certainly 
great folly. In one case tbe proper advice 
would be: Stop whining and go to work. In 
the other: Accept cheerfally the Father's 
will; or, if you have not risen to that, then 
at least submit philosophically to the inevi- 
table. So under no conditions is it allowable 
to sit down and nurse our griefs, rendering 
ourse!ves and those around us unhappy. Life 
is too short to be thus wasted. It is too seri- 
ous to be thus made gloomy. Our duty is to 
be merry. 


The railway train contains a lesson of pro- 
found import to the devout soul. It passes 
on its way swiftly, easily, triumphantly, be- 
cause it was made for the track and is conf. rm- 
ing to the law of its being as it clings closely 
to the rails. Should it depart from them, all 
would instantly be confusion and rain. Even 
80 Our souls were made for the will of God. 
That for us is the pleasant pathway of sure 
success and abiding blise. It is the law of 
our spiritual life that we keep on the line of 
the Divine commandments. While so doing 
we can speed on our way without friction or 
frustration; but to get off that line means 
death and destruction. It were well to bear 
this thought in mind whenever a railway 
train is sighted, and to lift a fervent prayer 
to be kept in complete harmony with that 
perfect Will. 


‘* He who can please nobody,” it has been 
said, ‘* is not so much to be pitied as he whom 
nobody can please.’’ There is philosophy 
in this. Weare much more responsible for 
the latter than for the former. Oar thoughts 
about people and our feelings towards them 
are very much more within our own power 
than theirs towards us. We may not be able 
to avoid giving much offence in the discharge 
of difficult duties where we are forced to run 
against the prejudices or interests of others; 
but we are never obliged to take offence; and 
if nothing suits us, that fact testifies unmis- 
takab'y to our possession of much unchari- 
tableness and perversity and selfishness of 
nature It ig true, of course, that he who is 
pleased with all will generaliy please very 
many, at least. But the place to put the em 
phasis is on the keeping our own heart full of 
love. 


The Christian who is intent on serving God 
most acceptably will look upon each day as a 
fresh field of effort, a new campaign, to be 
entered upon with bright hopes and unfalter- 
ing purpose. Why should it not be made a 
little better than any previous day in bis his- 
tory, a little more free from defect, a closer 
approximation to that absolutely perfect day 
which it is the height of his ambition to pre- 
sent to his Lord? It will be in some respects 
@ different day from any that went before. 
The temptations and opportunities will not 
be precisely the same. The outcome of its 
conflicts and varied experiences will be ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory, or the opposite, accord- 
ing to the amount of watchfulness and will- 
power and wisdom thatare putin. Let every 
day be attacked buoyantly and bravely; thus 
shall every night find cause for gratitude and 
cheer; and every added month shall bring us 
nearer to the great goal of a ripe and rounded 
character perfectly pleasing in the sight of 
the All Holy. 








The Official Board — A Query. 


The following note of inquiry has been re- 
ceived, to which we reply below. — 

‘Will you kindly tell an old subscriber 
why the ‘cfficial board’ was added to our 
church machinery? For a century and more 
no such organization was known in the 
church, and there must have been good 
reasons for its recognitior, 

‘Also state what quarterly conference 
business, if any, cannot be delegated to the 
( flicial board by spcc.fic vote.”’ 

The <fficial board was introduced into our 
economy to bring into closer connection with 
the current affairs of the church men of 
character and experience, members of the 
quarterly conference, who are neither leaders 
nor stewards. The board itself was in ex- 
istence in many societies long before it was 
authorized by the General Conference. The 
article concerning it is exceedingly indefinite 
and unsatisfactory. Bishop Merrill says: 
** The official board comes into the machin- 
ery of the church in this tentative way, 
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In determining what powers 
» delegated to this board by the 
nference, we must consider the 
relation both to ecclesiastical and 
ur answer, then, may not be 

| States. In Massachusetts, 
iarterly conference is recognized 
jates, it may not lawfully em. 
ird to do the following thirgs: 

r y judicial capacity; to elect or 
ae irds, trustees, or Sunday-school 
ts; to authorize the sale of 
rty; to license, examine, or 
| preachers or exhorters; to 
al preachers for orders, or for 

» an Annual Conference; to 
s from trustees; to receive or 
3 for which trustees could be 
. sole; to receive preachers from 


psy "0! 
quarte 


matic! 


ie 


sasons Can be given for our 

, ’ ese limitations. 
“It ® ) a little more than the sec- 
uires, we will state that the 
ference may authorize the 
t and supervise the action of 
including the estimating 
mploy @ janitor and furnish 
h services; to determine the 
sing money for the support of 
eagcel the payment of current ex- 
me rvise the keeping of church 
aia e in addition to the duties 
grat he act creating the board. 
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Conferences, 


yEWw ENGLAND CONFERENCE. 
2 rict. 


Winch Street. — Rev. Liverus H. Dor- 
ringtield, acceptably occupied 

s church on Sunday last. 
South Boston. —At the City 
; the people surprised their 
cast? ‘. A. Wood, upon his return 
trom bis tion, with an elegant new carpet 
"i ‘the church. All departments 
tohar are in a highly prosperous 


vorth Boston District. 
Var (dor ‘nusually large audiences 
mer, & large Sunday-school, and 
ntedly large number of young 
tendance on all the services, in- 
410g general prosperous condition that is 
itifying. The pastor, Rev. S. B. Sweetser, 
sas, by request of the official board, revived 
mof two sermons a day, and 
s, meets with much favor. On ac- 
2 ange of grade of the strect in 
vont of t burch grounds, the society is 
)f granite and bronzs, of fine 
esign, at a costof $500. The 
been enlarged by the addition 
room, etc., and these im- 
srovements, with those made by the street 
mmissioners, greatly enhance the value of 
be prope snd renders the location the 

post desira n the city. 


arsonag las 


fa sta ato 


lynn District. 

Asbury Grove. — The general idea of the 
amp-meeting at Hamilton this year is that 
was throughouton a very high spiritual 


‘hat much good was accom- 


ucester, Prospect St.—Rev. W. F. 
A od a few days at Plympton, 
tb bis Young Men’s Brigade. B. 





Sterur, Junction. — The Woman's Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Western Division 


‘+ i 


Aug. 6. The annual excursion of the Sun- 
day-school, at an expense of $75, netted the 
treasury $25 after having given free tickets 
to all the children under twelve years of age. 
About three hundred accompanied them, 


having a very enjoyable time. Rev. J. A. L. 
Rich is pastor. yp ) He & 





New Bedford District. 


YARMOUTH CAMP-MERTING, 

The camp meeting at Yarmouth “on the 
Cape ’’— its history, methods, and useful- 
ness in promoting the cause of religion 
in that section of the State — would be 
& proper subject to set before the readers 
of Zions HERALD. Our purpose, however, 
is simply to report, in brief, the meeting 
just closed (Aug. 7-14). 

The “ religious-convention ”’ style of doing 
things, though recommended by wise and 
g0od people as most in harmony with the 
spirit and characteristics of the age, has 
never been regarded with favor by the Yar 
mouth Association. Old-time methods have 
been adhered to from year to year, with vary- 
ing degrees of succese, perbaps; but,on the 
whole, the resalts are considered more satis 
factory than could be obtained by any 
changes such as have been suggested. It was 
hardly to be expected that Old Eastham 
could be reproduced anywhere else on this 
planet; but Yarmouth legitimately succeeded 
Eastham, and the chief aim of the camp- 
meeting as now held is precisely what it was 
in the beginning of its history —the preach- 
ing of free and full salvation, that sinners 
may be converted and believers built up in 
faith and holiness. That these results do 
now appear is testified to by those who at- 
tend the services regularly and support them 
by sympathy andearnest co operation. In 
evidence is the testimony of a lady, in the 
League prayer-meeting on Thursday morn- 
ing, who said: ‘* This is as good as anything 
I ever saw or felt at Eastham.”” Her words 
received endorsement in the hearty responses 
which came from the elders in the congrega- 
tion, and evoked an ¢qual show of enthusiasm 
from the hearts and lips of the young people. 

Occasionally, in past years, missionary and 
temperance meetings have been prcvided for 
in the regular program. But such services, 
however commendable and profitable, were 
regarded by many as alittle aside from tke 
main object of the meeting, andin more re- 
cent years they have been held under some 
restrictions and apart from the regular exer- 
cises of the camp-meeting. This year the 
Sunday preceding (Aug. 6) was given up to 
the Woman's Foreign and Woman's Home 
Missionary Societies. The home work was 
presented in the forenoon in an address by 
Mrs. Rev. D. L. Brown, secretary of the 
Conference organization. In the afternoon the 
W.F.M.S. meeting was held. Mrs. Alice 
A. H. Young, of Provincetown, presided, and 
the principal address was by Rev. 8. N. Hop- 
kins, M. D., who was for eight years a mis- 
sionary-physician in North China. Both of 
the above-pamed organizations have Yar- 
mouth auxiliaries, and the services always 
draw large and attentive audiences. 

For the fifth time in successive years, Rev. 
Walter Ela, presiding elder of the New Bed- 
ford District, has directed the services of the 
camp-meeting. His able administration has 
contributed largely to its success, The 
preachers in attendance accepted their assign- 
ments to various kinds of service with cheer- 
fulness, and the genuine fellowship subsist- 
ing among them and binding all together in 
earnest co-operation did much to make the 
meeting the most spiritual and helpful that 
has been held for many years. The selection 





the Boston and North Boston Districts 
ida convention, Aug. 9, at Sterling camp- 
ground, Mrs. Lucie F. Harrison, of Worces- 
st, uistrict secretary, presiding. There was 
attendance, and the program proved 
nteresting and belpfal. The meeting opened 
ria a love-feast and Bible reading by Miss 
merson, cf Wellesley College. In the 
o papers were read by Miss Marion 
‘ Worcester, and Mrs. Rev. J. A. 
nway. A missionary impersona- 
given by Mrs. Rev. G. M. Smiley, 
Mrs. Rev. James Mudge, of 
zave a sketch of the life and work of 
Lowe. The children’s hour at 4 
ier the supervision of Mrs. H. W. 
t Worcester, proved a very inter- 
tureof the day. Im the evening 
F. Harrison told of the devoted 

3 Mary Reed. 

Mrs, E. R. MERRILL, Sec. 


eld District. 
Worren. — Sunday, Aug. 3, at communion, 
wer ved by letter and 4 on probation. 
‘ing, pastor. 





SOUTHERN CONFERENCE. 


nce District. 


st Sunday in August, Rev. George 
B. Bris an received into the church in 
Utthebor y certificate, 3 on probation, and 

ynnection from probation, and 
in the sacrament of baptism to 
WO 4 The hard times bave struck the 
Vee not to affect the work of the 
q » congregations are large and 
ieetings are enthusiastic and 
ne new parsonage is completed, 


and is secupied by the pastor and his 
amlliy e the edifice was finished more 
dan § worth of new furniture has been 


rent parties. The Louse is a 
che on leed one of the best in the Con 
{the people are doing all they 
ta comfortable home for their 
his family. The Home Mission 
nposed entirely of women, de- 
credit for undertaking and car- 
‘Yi0@ forward to @ successful completion 
‘O's parsonage enterprise. The church edi- 
Das ust been repaired and painted. They 
dave r . fine church property in appear- 
ance an fact. The corner on which it 
“a0ds shouts for joy, it also sings. Bro. 
“rightman preached at the Yarmouth camp- 
Meeting on Sunday afternoon, Aug. 13. 
_ MY. Dr. BF. D. Blakeslee occupied the pul- 
** of the Winthrop Street Church, Boston, 
vor Rey L. Goodell, Aug. 6, preaching 
‘¥0 exvellent sermons. On the 27th inst. he 
Peaches at the Federal Street Church in New 
“ondon for Rev. W. J. Yates. He is now 
‘Pending a few days of rest in the Adiron- 
“acks, and will return to the Academy, Aug. 
“ ‘0 get everything in readiness for opening 
rs fall ‘erm of his popular school. Dr. 
ne ee visited the World’s Fair after it 
“4S SDnounced that the gates would be closed 
“Sanday. Bat for that announcement he 
si Oot Dave attended it at all. The.Pres- 
?‘€tlans of Geneseo, N. Y., held a jubilee 
“t¥ice the first Sunday after it was deter- 
eee ‘0 Close the gates, and Dr. Blakeslee 
one of the speakers. 
Fe George W. Anderson has been sup- 
7 ae pulpits of the Park Street Free 
— and Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
tm in Providence, very acceptably, 
snean an past few Surdays. He will also 
An c for Key. Geo. W. Hunt, of Campello, 
a “(. Bro. Anderson has been kept very 
sms Visiting the sick and dying and attend- 
on Unerals for his clerical brethren who are 
Ot from the city. 
Me * Central Fatis, the pastor of Embury 
arch received into the church from proba- 


erent 


Mined 


o 
v 


of Dr. 8S. F. Uphamto preach the opening 
sermon was a wise arrangement. He stirred 
all hearts as he unfolded the story of Christ’s 
conversation with the two disciples on the 
way to Emmaus, and showed how through 
faith He is the friend and Saviour to all who 
believe on Him now. All felt at the close of 
the altar service which followed the sermon 
that the success of the meeting was assured. 
The sermons by Drs. Ferris, Reddy and 
Eakins were highly appreciated; and L. D. 
White, D. D., of the Northern New York 
Conference, also rendered good service, but 
did not preach. Revs. 8S. O. Benton, presid- 
ing elder of the Providence District, J. F. 
Cooper, of Providence, and Geo. E. Bright 
man, of Attleboro, also proclaimed the Word 
ofthe Lord. As in years past, however, 
the larger number — fourteen of the twenty- 
one preachers— were selected from among 
the pastors on New Bedford District, as fol- 
lows: Revs. Walter, Cook, Alger, Streeter, 
Luce, Povey, Searles, Lovejoy, Newland, 
Cameron, Benoit, Hall, Sisson and Johnson. 

The daily Epworth Lsagae services in 
charge cf Rev. W. F. Davis, and the chil- 
dren’s meetings conducted by Mrs. Rev. C. 
H. Walter, were helpful to the young people 
and little folks, of whom there were many 
upon the grounds during the week. 

The annual meeting of the Association was 
held on Thursday, Aug. 10. Last year’s 
officers were re-elected. The agent read his 
report, which was highly commended as 
a business-like document. We may add that 
many of the people, not members of the As- 
sociation, appreciate Bro. Sherman's faithful 
service. While no special improvements 
were made duzing the year, the grounds were 
put in fine order, and forthe first time, we 
think, the tabernacle was carpeted through- 
out with leaves and straw, giving protection 
from the dust and dampness of the ground, 
and making it practicable to extend the 
prayer circle to the outside limits of the audi- 
torium, as was done several times during the 
camp-meeting. 

The gate fee method of distributing the 
expenses of the meeting works well, and no 
unfavorable criticism was heard this year. 
The attendance, as shown by the gate receipts, 
was larger than for several years. The num- 
ber of conversions could not be ascertained. 
There were many, however, and more will 
follow. Not for many years have we at 
tended a camp-meeting where the Holy 
Spirit’s presence was so manifest from the 
beginning to the close. A cioud of wit- 
nesses testified of the grace of God to save 
from sin. The services on Friday (League 
Day), the love-feast on Sunday, the sacra- 
mental service on Monday evening, followed 
by the procession and hend-shaking, and the 
last tent-meeting, which continued until 2 a- 
M., resulting in the conversion of at least six 
precious souls, will be remembered by many 
with gratitude and joy. C. H. E. 








MAINE CONFERENCE. 


Correction. —By a mistake, Park Street 
W.H. M. 8., Lewiston, was credited with 
$6 instead of $46, in the last Conference 
Minutes. 


Augusta District. 

Strong Camp-meeting commences Sept. 4 
and continues until Sept. 9. This is com- 
paratively a new ground, and while there is 
much that is primitive about it, the con- 
veniences for comfort and arrangements for 
worship are good. The grove is beautiful 
and easy of access. The Magantic and Sandy 
River railroads run near by. Water in abun- 
dant supply is brought through pipes to the 
ground. The seating is ample and comfort- 
able. Solicitations for money in the meet- 
ings to meet expenses is done away by & 
small entrance fee. The meetings in the 





past have been well attended and spiritual, 


with good results. The prospect is favor- 
able for a successful meeting this year. All 
who wish to attend a camp-meeting of the 
olden type, with modern conveniences, 
would do well to select this. L. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE. 
Dover District. 


Moultonville and Tuftonboro have been dis- 
tressed by the abrupt departure of their pas 
tor, Rev. T. A. Tuttle, who is hoping for 
greener pastures in Maine, it seems; but we 
are hoping that the coming of Rev. Frank 
Hooper will gather the people in and win 
them. 

Our camp-meeting at East Epping gives 
promise at this date of being well attended 
and spiritual. The morning prayer services 
of the Chautauqua Assembly are seasons of 
spiritual interest and more than ever a good 
preparation for the coming “feast of taber- 
nacles.”’ G. W.N. 





Manchester District. 


The work at Hudson begins very favora- 
bly, under the pastoral care of Rev. C. H. 
Farnsworth, who comes from Vermont 
where he has been a good and successful 
worker. 


Rey. C. W. Rowley has been spending a 
two weeks’ vacation among his old friends in 
the Troy Conference. He is at his post 
again. 

Rev. L. D. Bragg and family have been 
spending a few weeks at their cottage at As. 
bury Grove. He has been at his post for 
most of the Sunday work. 


Work is progressing on the church im- 
provements at Hillsboro Bridge. The house 
has been raised about three feet to make 
room for a furnace, and also givea better ap- 
pearance to the building. 


Congregations are larger than usual in 
some places by reason of the summer visit 
ors. 

Rev. W. A. Mayo has been confined to his 
bed for some time with a very painful «filic- 
tion. He is improving. 

The Wilmot camp-meeting will be held 


Aug. 28 to Sept. 2. Let there be a grand 
rally to this place. B. 








VERMONT CONFERENCE. 
St. Albans District. 


East Elmore. — Pastor Wills has been 
very sick with the measles, but is convales- 
cent. 


West Swanton. — Five persons united with 
the church as probationers, Sunday, July 30. 
Special revival services were held the next 
Sunday afternoon. 


Enosburgh Falls. — The presiding elder, 
Rev. L. O. Sherburne, left, Aug. 2, for.a visit 
to the World’s Fair. 


St. Albans. — Rev. H. Webster made usa 
call, with a present of a land-locked salmon. 
Bro. W. is as red-faced as an Indian. He is 
evidence that cottage life and fishing grounds 
have the power of renewed bodily life in 
them. Three united with St. Albans church 
by letter recently. Rev. R. L. Bruce and 
family returned, after a long vacation, im- 
proved in health, and were heartily welcomed 
at the parsonage by their parishioners, with 
supper and other provisions. Sabbath serv- 
ices are well attended and social meetings in- 
teresting and spiritual. The Lord is with us. 
Woicott.— The Lord is reviving His work 
here. Several have recently started in the 
way of life. Rov. M. H. Ryan baptized 7, 
July 30, two of them by immersion, and re- 
ceived 3 into full mempership from probation 
and 4 by letter. 

Swanton, — Since February 26, 15 persons 
have united with the church in full connec- 
tion and 4 on probation. 

Montgomery. — Rev. W. F. Hawke 
preached Aug. 7 at both morning and even- 
ing services. On the following Sunday morn- 
ing, Rev. Geo. A. Smith, of Providence, 
R. 1., occupied the pulpit. 

Camp meetings tegin this week. Let 
prayer be offered forthem! A great work of 
soul-saving needs and ought to be done. The 
Lamoiile Valley Camp meeting will be held 
at Morrisville, August 15 to 21. Reduced 
rates on Central Vermont and Boston & 
Maine Railroads. Wednesday Miss Cush 
man will speak to the children. Thursday 
will be League Day for the St. Albans Dis- 
trict, with addresses from Rev. W. S. 
Smitners and Rev. F. W. Hamblin. Rev. F. 
K. Stratton, of Somerville, Mass., and Rev. 
A. W. C. Anderson, of Maine, will speak at 
revival meetings during the week. 


Worcester. — Rev. J. H. Wills, of East El- 
more, preached here last Sunday, in exchange 
with Kev. Silas Van DeCar. 

Morrisville. — The twenty-first annual 
camp-meeting opened with fair weather and 
a sermon by the presiding elder in the even- 
ing. Cot'ages and tents were in good order, 
and the grounds very fine and easy of access. 
Sabbath morning Kev. R. L. Mathison, of 
Johnson, exchanged with Rev. R. L. Nanton. 
His sermon was deeply interesting toa large 
audience. Mr. Nanton returned in the even- 
ing, and held a missionary meeting,addressed 
by Miss Yamawaki. 


St. Albans. — On Sabbath afternoon, Aug. 
13, @ service was held by Rev. R. L. Bruce, 
on Hathaway's Point, one of the fishing and 
camping resorts on our beautifal Lake 
Champlain. The service was at the cottage of 
one of our stewards, H. A. Lyon. Seventy-five 
were present. Three were baptzed. Rev. 
W. H. Hyde, of St. Albans Bay, held service 
there on the following Sabbath afternoon. 
Religious services are observed by several 
denominations at these lake camps. It is a 
necessary and wise arrangement. 

Father Clark of the N. H. Conference, is 
in excellent health. He recently laid eleven 
thousand laths in a new house for one of the 
brethren —a trade he learned before enter- 
irg the ministry many years ago. He be- 
lieves in early rising, fervency of spirit, and 
diligence in business. He is now supplying 
for a few Sabbaths for the Congregational 
Church at Alburgh Springs. 

North Hero. — A large number at- 
tended the Isie La Motte Sunday-school ex- 
cursion to Burlington and Ausable Chasm. 


The boat was crowded, fear was aroused in 
many minds, and the pleasure of the day 
spoiled in some degree. However, there was 
a fine time. 


Alburgh. — Rev. H. A. Spencer, of Mont- 
pelier, nas been in town for a few days. 
D. 








Moving South. 

Convenient markets, good soil, pure water, 
and excellent climate are advantages to be 
considered when looking up a home, business 
location, farm, etc. Maryland and the Vir- 
ginias afford these, with many more advan- 
tages. Improved farm lands, adapted to 
stock raising, dairying, grain, grass and fruit 
growing, can be obtained at low prices and 
upon easy terms. Thriving towns invite the 
merchant, mechanic and business man. 
Abundance of coal, timber, ore, water-power, 
etc. Free sites for manufacturers. 

For further information, address M. V. 
Richards, Land and Immigration Agent, 
B. & O. R. R., Baltimore, Md. 





CHINA LETTER. 


8S. L. GRACEY, D. D. 
U. 8. Consul at Foochov. 


REV. 


In these times when we are all inter- 

ested in the Chinese question, I am in- 
clined to give you a little incKent show- 
ing the kindness of high Chinese of- 
ficials towards a representa:ive of the 
American government. Some weeks 
ago, I was taken very sick with liver 
trouble— an inheritance from ‘62 to 
65 in the swamps and low-lands of 
Virginia in war times. After a few 
days of illness the symptoms became 
very serious, and my physician was 
fearful that I might net live more than 
a few days. My wife and daughter 
were in Formosa on a visit 10 commis- 
sioner of customs and wife at Tamsin. 
There was no ordinary method of 
travel by which they could return 
home under one week, at least. My son 
sent word to the viceroy of my condi- 
tion, asking him to allow the ladies to 
return home by any government 
steamer which might be coming from 
Formosa. He at once cabled to Tam- 
sin, and ascertaining that there was a 
government gunboat there, ordered the 
commander to report at once to Mrs. 
Gracey, and as soon as she was ready 
proceed with all dispatch to bring her 
to Foochow. This telegram was 
placed in my wife’s hands, and was 
the first intimation she had of my ill- 
ness. Being anxious to return home 
as soon as possible, she was ready to 
start as soon as the cruiser had taken 
on coal, and the water over the bar at 
the mouth of the river would permit of 
their getting to sea. They left 
towards evening. The captain and 
first oflicer were exceedingly kind and 
attentive to the ladies. The first 
officer was the only man on board 
who could speak any Englisb, and he 
only imperfectly, but enough to ex- 
press the kind purposes of the officers. 
They gave up their own quarters for 
the use of the ladies, and showed them 
every attention. For several hours 
they remained on the bridge enjoying 
the sail. The sea was rough, and 
the vessel pitched and rolled fearfully. 
The officer said they could slow up 
and it would be somewhat quieter, but 
Mrs. Gracey assured him they were 
good sailors and were very anxious to 
get home as soon as possible; so the 
officer said he would do as instructed. 
He kept the vessel under a full head 
of steam, and in fifteen hours dropped 
anchor at Pagoda anchorage, and in 
two hours more the ladies were at 
home. 
This shows the friendly spirit of this 
people, or, at least, of the high officials, 
as the viceroy and Tartar general who 
were so kind to me are rulers over 
sixty-five million people in the prov- 
inces of Formosa, Chekiang and Fuh- 
kien. Nearly every day they, with 
other provincial officers, cent messen- 
gers with cards kindly inquiring about 
my health, and often sending me bot- 
tles of wine, biscuit, and other things 
supposed to be good for invalids. For 
one who never uses wine himself or 
offers it to his guests, I was soon over- 
stocked, but found a convenient place 
to unload in the hospitals, native and 
foreign. I have experienced nothing 
but kindness from the rulers of this 
province. 

I am sorry the better class of Chinese 
do not travel out of their own country. 
You would have a very different opin- 
ion of the Celestials if you could see 
the merchants, comprodores and of- 
ficials of the empire. They are keen- 
witted, intelligent and cultured people, 
and as good business men as are to be 
found anywhere in the world. That 
they do not introduce all foreign inven- 
tions and ways, may te]l in their favor. 
It may be a question whether all of so- 
called modern progress would be desir- 
able for this civilization and this teem- 
ing population. They are a prosper- 
ous, happy, contented, industrious, 
sober people, and until Christian En- 
gland forced upon them the cursed 
opium, they were free from intoxica- 
tion as a people. They have prospered 
under their form of government and 
shown astonishing staying qualities, 
and they coolly ask: ** Why should we 
change? This is good enough for our 
people; why unsettle it?” To intro- 
duce modern methods of travel and 
machinery, manufactories, etc., will 
cause mighty upheavals in the social 
life and business of many millions; 
and whether all can continue to live, 
even, if machinery is introduced, is a 
question. Many thousands of people 
live on from $1.50 to $2 per month, 
and are glad to get that much by hard 
work. Three to four dollars a month 
will support a family well. I have 
men in my employ who receive $4 a 
month, and have a wife and three and 
four children and a house for them to 
live in, and to whom I give nothing in 
the way of provisions; but these live 
well according to Chinese ideas of life, 
and are happy and contented. Tbe 
great problem in this country is not 
how to cheapen labor or lessen it by 
the introduction of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, but how to devise labor enough 
for the people to perform. One man 
with a suitable machine could do the 
work of ten men in hundreds of plac2s 
I could mention, but what, then, would 
become of the other nine and their 
families if deprived of the small wages 
they receive? Men are treading on the 
heels of men everywhere in this coun- 
try. They swarm like bees; and how 
they could survive if modern machin- 
ery was introduced, is a problem which 
must be carefully considered before 
these modern inventions are admitted. 
The fear of starvation of China’s mill- 
ions is one source of her dread of for- 
eigners, as she has seen the steamship 
displacing scores and hundreds of 
junks, and the telegraph displacing 
thousands of swift-footed couriers; so 
she thinks the railroad and other mod- 
ern appliances will only bring starva- 
tion to thousands more. 

I am not pleading for conse1vatism, 





but only mean to show you that there 


are two sides to this question of £0- 
called progress in China, as with every- 
thing else. 


Foochow, China, July 10. 








RAMBLINGS IN EASTERN 
MAINE. 
Il. 


REY. A. 8. LADD. 


As I said in my last, I am impressed 
with the importance of the Conference 
Seminary to the strength and aggress- 
iveness of our beloved Methodism in 
Eastern Maine. One good and benev- 
olent lady said to me recently, in 
response to a solicitation for a sub- 
scription, ‘‘I have sometimes given 
impulsively, and I want to think about 
it awhile before I give you a final an- 
swer.” I assured her that that was 
just what I would like to have her do. 
In some portions of our work there is 
too much of ignorance, apathy and in- 
difference; but in other portions there 
isa lively anda growing appreciation 
of what the school is doing. I am 
pleased to be able to mention some 
substantial proofs of thie. One man 
in Washington County, who never had 
the advantages of the schools, who has 
lost all his children and who com- 
menced in life without a dollar, a few 
years ago gave the Seminary $10,000 
subject toa life annuity, and his wife 
also gave $1,000 on the same condi- 
tions. A few days ago he gave me his 
pledge for an additional $2,000. This 
man and his wife live on a farm, do 
much of their own work, and are very 
simple in their tastes and economical 
in their habits. They might have a 
cottage at the seaside, and invest their 
money in jewelry and expensive cloth- 
ing; but they are content to live like 
plain folks and leave some thousands 
to be helping young people in all 
coming time. They are members of 
the Methodist church. 

Another man in Penobscot County, 
a leading lawyer and business man, 
gave me his pledge for $1,000. He is 
an oOflicial member of our church. 
Others who have given much less 
have, doubtless, been equally liberal 
according to their means. I am sure if 
the interest and enthusiasm can be- 
come general, we can secure the fifty 
thousand dollars in less than the stipu- 
lated time. 

I have no thought of suggesting to 
the pastors any postponement of local 
enterprises. In all these matters we 
have to ‘* strike while the iron is hot.’ 
But, 80 far as possible, will you not 
give the Seminary the right of way for 
a year or two? These are hard times 
for collecting money, and success can 
only be achieved by real sacrifice and 
toil — not on the part of a few, but the 
many. 

And now as the school year is about 
to open, will you not speak another 
earnest word to the young people of 
your charges, and urge them to go to 
Bucksport? No better work can be 
done for God and humanity. Work in 
this direction is work done at the very 
foundation of the church. 

I want to put on record the fact that 
I have received the most cordial re- 
ception and cc-operation on the part of 
presiding elders, pastors and people. 
One word more in this connection: 
Will the pastors please collect the 
smaller subscriptions and forward 
them to me as soon as convenient, and 
alsodo what gleaning you can in the 
form of additional subscriptions? 


Bangor, Me. 





REVIVAL IN HINGHUA. 


ELIZABETH FISHER BREWSTER. 


Dear Friends: I am sure you want to 
hear of our revival. It began the middle of 
May in our schools. The students in our 
Theological School were deeply stirred and 
blessed. In our other schools it was as 
marked. Many of our girls were converted 
— some who had been saved last year and 
got in the dark; but they had all doubts dis- 
pelled by a few words of instruction and 
earnest prayer, and again their faces glowed. 
The new women in school, and some of the 
old who had not the witness of the Spirit to 
sins forgiven, came to God, mourning for 
their sins, and by faith in Jesus were made 
glad. We had held meetings there but one 
week, when the following experience led us 
to close the meetings for a few days and send 
out word to the preachers, teachers and Bib!e 
women to come in for a ten-days’ meeting. 

The daughter of one of our preachers was 
sick, and he came to see her, and was greatly 
blessed on Friday, and on Saturday he said: 
‘Tam so glad I came. I have been greatly 
tempted and discouraged. I have had much 
to contend with in my work. I had left God, 
and was carrying all this burden alone. I 
had lost my place, and before I came wae 
thinking of giving up the work. I came 
here. My eyes have been opened to my real 
trouble. I have confessed my sin before 
God and now am saved, and go back to my 
work with joy.”’” Then the thought came: If 
this is true of one of our leading men, how 
about the other workers? 

We had long desired to hold a camp-meet- 
ing for our people, but the way had not 
opened; but the Spirit made it plain that this 
was the time for a pentecostal or home camp- 
meeting. We sent out word to the men and 
women, our workers, that on June 5 we would 
commence such meetings. At least forty 
women came. The new pupils in the woman’s 
school came with their teacher, the Bible 
women, and a number of Christian women 
beside. All the preachers, local preachers, 
school-teachers, and some other men came. 

The first few days were spent in preaching 
concerning the exceeding sinfulness of sin, 
even of ‘little sins,’ as they might think — 
doubte, pride, self righteousness, neglect, etc. 
—and the danger of teaching others the 
“doctrines,” and still meglecting personal 
salvation. It was plain, faithful Gospel, full 
and complete. The Spirit sent the truth 
home to the hearts; conviction came, fol- 
lowed by confession. Then the a'tar was 
presented, and seekers came; but in a short 
time the whole house was turned into a 
mourners’ bench. Such hunger came that 
the whole congregation cried aloud before 
God. They not only prayed, but believed 
and entered in. Two public services a day 
were held. Then we held special meetings 
with groups. Now Mr. Brewster held meet-" 
ings with just the preachers, again with the 





students, then with the teachers, and some- 


times with all the men at the church. Miss 
Trimble and I held meetings with the pupils 
in the woman's school, then in the city 
woman’s school, again with the Chris- 
tian women, then with the Bible women. In 
all these there were conversions. In the tes- 
timony meetings many gave bright witness to 
the forgiveness of sins, or the renewal of the 
witness of the Spirit to salvation once er- 
joyed, but lost—sometimes unconsciously 
lost, and not realized until the Holy Spirit 
revealed itto them in these meetings. That 
was the first week's work. 

Then we saw that many were ready and 
hungry for the experience of a clean heart 
and the baptism of the Spirit, and we gave 
them the blessed truth of the cleansing and 
keeping power of Jesus’ blood. Oh, how 
God blessed His word! Many were cleansed 
and filled. ‘‘Glory to His name,”’ translated 
during the meeting and printed on the mia- 
eograph, was sung with the spirit and knowl- 
edge of just the experience sung : — 

* Down at the cross where my Saviour died, 
There where for cleansing from sin I cried, 
There to my heart was the blood applied, 

Glory to His name! ”’ 

Monday we felt that every one was getting 
more than the Bible women (and who needcd 
it more?). Wesent for them to come to ur, 
and talked with them plainly. God helpd 
as, and we sent them away to their rooms 
for heart-searching until 4 Pp. m., when ve 
would meet for prayer. They went in tearr. 
One woman was 80 ‘Overcome that she came 
back from the door, and fell on her knecs 
alone by our sofa (we had withdrawn). We 
heard her sobs, and called her to our bed, and 
there we all knelt. How she prayed, and 
how the Holy Spirit came in! We arose, and 
she said, ‘‘ God saves! Oh! how my teart is 
changed! He does, He does — He surely has 
come!"’ In the evening we met, and some 
had been saved in their rooms, and others 
were saved while we prayed. 

I cannot tell of each meeting, of the many 

bright faces, but it was victory all along the 
line. I will speak only of our last meeting 


(Continued on Page 8.) 


Marriages. 


(Marriage Notices over a month old not inserted.) 


CURTIS —JOPE —In this city, August 16, by 
Rev. C. H. Hanaford, Fred C. Curtis, of Cam- 
bridge, and Edith G. Jope, of this city. 


FIFE — PARKER —In Greenfield, Mass., Aug. 
15, by Rev. Elias Hodge, George Edward Fife, of 
Reaaing, and Grace Evelyn Parker, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 


PALMER — RICHARDSON —At Bath, Maine. by 
Rev. 8S. T. Westhafer, Henry F. Palmer and 
Lillian P. Richardson, both of Bath, Maine. 














Mc ney Letters from Aug. 12 to 19. 


N. W. Ayer & Son,C. L. Alley. J. H. Bates. H. 
W. Colley. R. L. Folkins, C. W. Farwell, J. L. 
Folsom. D. M. Giiman, C. H. Guild & Co., Jennie 
Goodenough. E. L. House, Hattie Henderson, E. 
C. Hinckley, Thos. Haworth, F. O. Holman. W. A, 
Laughton, F. P. Luce. Arthur Muldoon, Mrs. E, 
McIntyre. C. A. Niles, V. H. Nickerson. D. C. 
Osborne. Royal Baking Powder Co., A. Randall, 
R. Sanderson, Silver Burdette & Co., E. A. 
Stickney, C. E. Springer. W. C. Van Benschoten. 
A.L. Wiley, F. K. Wentworth. 








Business Notices. 


READ the last column on the third page 
Every Week for announcements of the latest 
publications of the Methodist Book Concern. 





For Over Fifty,Years 
MRs8. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used 
for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
and Is the best remedy for Diarrhwa. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 








Church Aegister. 


HERALD CALENDAR. 


West Dudley Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-28 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting, Ang. 20-27 
Lyndonville, Vt., Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-28 
Northfield “ Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-28 
Sterling Camp meeting, Aug. 21-25 
North Anson Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-26 
Hedding Camp-meeting, E. Epping, Aug. 21-26 
Northport Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-25 
Foxcroft, Me., Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-29 
Laurel Park Camp-meetir g, Aug. 22-28 


Claremont Camp- meeting, Aug. 22-29 
East Machias, Me., Camp-meeting, Aug. 28-Sept. 1 
Groveton, N. H., Camp-meeting, Aug. 28 Sept. 1 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Aug. 28 Sept. 2 
Rockl'd Dis. Camp M'g, Nobleboro’,Aug. 28-Sept. 2 
East Livermore Camp-meeting, Aug. 28-Sept. 4 
Allen Camp-meeting, at Strong, Sept.48 
Colebrook, N. H., Camp-meeting, Sept. 4-8 
Annual meeting of the W. H. M. Soci- 

ety, of the N. E. South’n Conference, 

at First M. E. Church, Newport, Sept. 19, 20 





W.F.M.S.— The annual meeting of the N.E, 
Branch of theWoman’s Foreign Misionary Society 
will be held at St. Paul’s M. E. Church, Lynn, Mass., 
Oct. 10-12, 


C. A. RICHARDSON, Rec. Sec. 





DEDICATION AT REVERE, — The dedication 
of the new Methodist church at Revere, Shirley 
Ave., will occur on Friday, Aug. 25. Sermon at 3 
p.m. by Dr. W. P. Thirkield, and address at 7.50 
by Dr. J. W. Hamilton. Itis hoped that a large 
number of ministers and laymen wil! be present. 
As this church is under the direction of the City 
Missionary Soclety largely, all ought to be inter- 
ested. Supper from 5.30 to 7. Takea day at the 
beach and see the new church. 

W. F. STEWART. 





APPEAL FOR ZION’S HERALDS, —I should 
be glad to receive about one bundred copies 
monthly (free of all charge) of ZION’S HERALD. 
I want them for free distric ution on the railway to 
people, most of whom seldom if ever can attend 
the means of grace. Will not a huncred reace 
ers of ZION’S HERALD, as soon as they have 
read it, each forward their copy to your office to 
be mailed to my address? How are you to get the 
money for postage? Well, iet some other friends 
send in the money for that. We need the papers, 
and cannot pay for them. These railway men will 
read Christian or the devil’s literature. Which 
shall it be? A. H. BAKER. 

Madras, India. 


3! 
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BOSTON. : 
Largest & Most Successful in the World, 


Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 5th. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com- 
plete and practical. Pupils are fitted for the duties 
and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY embraces a list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
nero po eed in each department. 

£ STUDENTS are youn 20ple 
sexes, fullof sofort and zea ¥ oo eo 

THE DISCIPLINE is of the highest order and 
— valuable business lessons. 

E PATRONAGE is the largest of an - 
mercial School in the world. . nun 

THE REPUTATION of this school for origt- 
nality and leadership and as the Standard Insti- 
tution of its kind is generally acknowledged. 

THE SCHOOL BUILDING is centrally lo- 
cated and purposely constructed. 

SPECIAL COURSE, Shorthand, Type Writ- 
ng, Composition and Correspondence may taken 
as a special course, 

SITUATIONSin Business Houses furnished 
its pupils, complete the varied inducements to attend 
this school. 

BUILDING, 68 Washington Street, Boston. 
Business Office open daily, from 9 till 2 o'clock, 

PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 


Mrs. Nellie Brown- Mitchell 


(Soprano Soloist). 


Purics 1s VOCAL CUITURE RECEIVED AT 


HER RESIDENCE, 
24 Sherman Street (Highlands), Boston. 








For Sale at a Bargain! 
A small Church Organ made by Johnron & 
Son, Westfield, Mass. Inquire of Rev. F. T. 
POMEROY, or C. W. ROWLEY, 
NORTHAMPTON, MAss. 





A NEW DEPARTURE. 
ae CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL 
- - - OF SHORTHAND 
and Private Secretary Tiaining. 
Furnishes thorough instraction In Shorthaa | and 
Typewriting,and makes a specialty of fitting young 
eople for superior positions as PRIVATE SEC- 
ETARIES. Mention this paper. Circular free. 


PROF. W. D. BRIDGE, Boston, M.ss. 


THE BAY VIEW. 


This well-appointed and popular house has 
earned a reputation among the vast army of 
tourists second to none other on the coast of 
Maine. It is situated on the westerly part of 
Old Orchard Beach, at a point known as 
Ferry Beach, about one and one-half miles 
west of Old Orchard. Open for guests on 
June 15. 


The house is located within two hundred 
feet of high water mark, is surrounded by 
spacious lawns and a fragrant and beautiful 
pine grove. There are attractive drives. 

The facilities for boating, bathing and fish- 
ing are unexcelled. The broad, smooth beach 
makes a fine playground for children at low 
tide. Here dangerous undertows are entirely 
unknown and bathing is done with perfect 
safety. 

Pure spring water and a perfect system of 
drainage are features that greatly add to th 
healthfulness of the Bay View. 

Those seeking for rest and recreation dar- 
ing the hot summer weeks will find no more 
healthful, beautiful and attractive spot in 
New England where all of the outdoor and 
house pleasures herein mentioned can be en- 
joyed. 

Postoffice in the house, and four mails are 
received daily. Telephone connection with 
Portland, Boston and other points east and 
west. 


Trains onthe Old Orchard Beach railroad 
pass the Bay View every half-hour, connect- 
ing with all through trains over the Boston 
& Maine and with an excursion steamer at 
the mouth of the Saco River. The Bay View 
porter will be found in waiting at the Old Or- 
chard station on the arrival of every train 
from Portland and Canada, Boston and the 
West. 

Prior to June 15 address all letters and te 
egrams to Bay View, Saco, Me.; after tha 
date, to Bay View, Me. 


MRS. E. MANSON 
Proprietor. 
A. OC. MANSON, Manager. 
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WHEEL co. 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON, OENVER. SAN FRANCISCAa, 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 
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Compound light-spreading Sil. 
corpiated Cecruanted Glass 
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Ow. K. FAIRBANK 


EWISESAYINGS 
one Wise AINES 


But the wisest of all ics—USE 


OLD DUST! 


WASHING POWDER 


and thereby save Time, Strength and Money. j 


MADE ONLY BY 





G reat designs require great consideration. 
Ov eye-witness is better than ten hear-says. 
Little and often fills the purse. 


Diligence is the mistress of success, 


Deere success and you shall command it. 
Us not to-day what to-morrow may want. 
Sr superfluities to provide necessaries. 
Tat never fears a rigid examination.”” 








& CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 
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She Family. 


THE DOCKS AT NIGHT. 


. 
The full tides lap on the rough, dark piers, 
As strong as fate and as salt as tears; 
The wind biows in from the ou er bay, 
Moist with the chill of the ocean spray ; 
And here, where the round, red sun goes down, 
Come the tired crowds of the toiling town. 


The last warm flush of the sureet fire 

Dies slowly away from roof and spire; 

The farther shore is a misty dream, 

Save for tne brigbt, fixed lights that gleam, 
And the floating lamps of the boats that go 
On the ferry pathways to and fro 


Faint with the long day’s scorching heat, 
From stifi ng alley and dusty street, 

In eager swarme, through the twilight dim, 
They tbrong to the river's tranquil brim, 
And feel the breath of its vesper calm 

Like benediction of prayer and psalm. 


Here in this place, astir all day 

With loaded wagon and lumbering dray, 

The mothers sit and the babies sleep, 

And the toc dl ng urchins roll and creep, 

And the fathers smoke with their brown arms bare 
And brown chests stripped to the friendly dir. 


Boys and girls at their noisy plays 

Race und scamper a di zen ways; 

And lovers, with clinging hand in hand, 
Saunter slowly or, loitering, stand 

To watch where the shadowy sails go by, 
Like gliding ghosts, betwixt wave and sky. 


And the vast night deepens with blue on blue 
*Mid rifted cloads where the stars shine through; 
And sweeter, fresher, the breeze blows in — 
God’s breath of healing for care and sin; 

While the full tides lap on the rough, dark piers, 
As strong as fate and as salt as tears. 


— Mape.ine S. Bripers, in Ladies’ Home Journal. 








MORE THAN WE ASK. 


There - deep things of God: push out from the 
shore ! 

Hast thou found much? Give thanks and seek for 
more. 

Dost fear the generous Giver to offsnd? 

Then think His store and bounty know no end. 

He needeth not to be implored, nor teased ; 

The more we take, the better He is pleased. 


Nor is it alms, dispensed in bigh disdain; 

He loses nothing: tis His only gain 

To make thee rich. What can He do but give? 
Since there's not one from whom He may receive. 
He parts with nothing. What's bestowed on thee, 
Immortal child! stays in the family. 


This exercise of giving out His wealth 
Preserves Him fresh in everlasting health. 

For how should Goodness be the Perfect Good, 
If Goodness slept, nor cared for His own brood? 
But Love and Wisdom, kept in circulation, 

Are Life and L'ght and Law for all creation. 


What service can we render Thee, kind Heaven, 
But freely take what is so freely given? 

Thy best of gifts is wit to weep the cup, 
Wherein Thou pourest blessings, right side up. 
Dwell Thou within us, Lord of Charity ! 

And we from Thee shall endless givers be. 


— Rev. Charies G. Ames. 





THOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 


God never works only for today. His plans 
run on and on. The web He weaves is from 
everlasting to everlasting, and if I can fill a 
part of that web, be it ever so insignificant, 
it will abide forever. And this is one of the 
most comforting thoughts to us. While on 
earth we may do something for eternity. — 
Bishop Simpson. 


Sometimes a hurry is the best thing. I am 
glad there are quiets and hurries. There al- 
ways are two things. The world is all oppo- 
sites; and one thing couldn’t be without the 
other. You can’t rest until you're tired; you 
can’t be glad if you’ve never been sorry. We 
shall find it aillout by and by; and how He 
sees everything is good.— Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney. 


A gentleman living in the State of New 
York said, not long since, that one day when 
he was a boy he became angered at a com- 
mand of his father, and as an act of revenge 
took an axe, and hacked a deep gashina 
beautiful maple tree that stood in the yard. 
The bark soon grew over the wound, and 
nothing more was thought of it until many 
years later the tree fe!l before a wind-storm. 
The gentleman went to the tree, and found 
the hack he had made bad gone to the heart 
of the tree, and the whole heart had become 
rotten. So likewise is he that harbors in his 
heart some secret sin. [n the course of time 
he may rest assured ‘* his sins will find him 
out.’ In the course of time, his heart will 
become poliuted, and he will fall.—C. W. 
Bibb. 


Is there any reason why our lives should be 
feeble and stagnant and worthless? Is there 
any reason why we should not overcome 
temptation, and endure trial, and work the 
works of God in the world, and come at last 
to the height of His abode in heaven? Only 
one — that we do not know Him who is able 
to do exceeding abundantly above all that we 
ask or think, according to the power that 
worketh in us. Lay hold on Him by faith 
and all things are possible. Let us clasp the 
hand of Christ and climb; and as we climb 
He will lift us out of sin, out of selfishness, 
out of weakness, out of death, into holiness, 
into love, into strength, into life, and we 
shall know the power of His resurrection. 
— Henry VAN Dyke, D. D., in “ Straight 
Sermons.” 

. se * 
Just to be good 
This is enough — enough! 
Oh, we who find sin’s billows wild and rough, 
Do we not feel bow more than any gold 
Would be the blameless life we led of old 
While yet our lips knew but a mother's kiss! 
Ah! toough we miss 
All else but this, 
To be good 18 enough. 


It is enovgh — 
Enough — just to be good! 

To lift our hearts where they are understood ; 
To let the thirst for worldly power and place 
Go unsppeased; to smile back in God’s face 
With the glad lips our mother used to kiss. 

Ab! though we miss 

A’l else but this, 

To be good 1s enough, 


— James Whitcomb Riley. 


However much we would put from us 
thought of a bleeding, dying Christ nailed to 
a wooden cross, His dear flesh torn and bleed- 
ing, Hie human nature ebbirg slowly away, 
His heart crying out to the Father in His un- 
utterable anguish, Christ commands against 
that oblivion; He would be seated in our 
hearts with a presence full of suffering, un- 
comely in its anguish, a personality of sor- 
rows, acquainted with grief; and the face at 
first hidden from Him must be turned toward 
Him, and the averted eyes must be raised in 
faith. Is this not repulsive, this Jew raised 
upon the cross of a malefactor? Yes, says 
the skeptic, you have a bloody, uncomely, 
hateful religion. Indeed, there is no form, 
no comeliness, in the Crucified, that men 
should desire Him. He was a man of sor- 
rows, acquainted with grief. . . . . Only 
because God loved, Christ suffered. But that 
love He would have us remember in all the 
repulsive sgony of its circumstance to burn 
into the fibre of human hearts as with caustic 
the words, ‘‘God so loved the world that He 
gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” Is it repulsive? It was 
for thee! — REV. JAMES E. ODLIN, in ** New 
Concepts of Old Dogmas.”’ 


He, the Christ, the present Christ, knows 
whether the rich man’s riches have made him 
selfish and base and mean, covetous and poor 
and little-souled; or whether he has been 
glad to rise to the greatness of his privilege, 
and be the very utterance of the beneficence 
of God upon the earth. He knows the poor 


man and his struggles, He knows the poor 
man and his self-respect. He speaks to the 
poor man’s soul, who has been kept poor 
because he will not enter into the baser 
methods and motives of our modern life, and 
is despised, and says to him, ‘** Be of good 
courage, for I know what you are.” He 
speaks to the poor in distress and poverty. 
He speaks to the wretched in their disap- 
pointment and their pain. He is their com- 
forter. He knows every sin. He knows 
every sorrow of our life. He goes, unseen 
on earth, into the chambers where the dead 
lie dead, and where the sick lie dying, and 
He speaks His words of consolation, He 
opens up the glory of the perfect life. He 
lays His hand upon the mourner whose soul 
is bowed down to the earth and gays, ‘‘ Look 
up,” and points into eternity and heaven. 
All these things Christ can do not merely, 
but Christ is doing. He is the inspiring 
power of this life, that keeps it from rotting 
in its corruption and degradation. — Phillips 
Brooks. 
* e * 

It is indeed no small part of trial, espe- 
cially after a lacerating bereavement, when 
the tendrils of the heart are wrenched from 
creature props, to face the world again; to 
encounter the old engagements; to toil 
through the old imperious mechanical drudg- 
eries and grapple with the conventional com- 
monplaces of life. But anything better than 
becoming a prey to morbid feeling and 
querulous inaction. There is a Divine panacea 
in work. ... Mourner, go thy way under 
the shelter of God’s promised presence, and 
God’s promised strength. Not aiming at get- 
ting the better of your trial—dulling it by 
some false opiate; but becoming the better 
for it, by grasping anew the pilgrim staff, 
and with girded loins pursuing your ap- 
pointed way. Even if the darkness be 
gradually deepening, the fiery pillar is 
gradually brightening. It is a question of 
divine counterpoise and proportion. Strength 
adequate— more than adequate—for all 
emergencies. As you are tempted at times 
to travel onward with drooping head and 
faltering step, let the watchword of the 
primitive believers in their hours of * sufler- 
ing afiliction ’’ be heard: Sursum Corda (‘* To 
heaven with your hearts’). Let your re- 
sponse, like theirs, be: *‘ We have raised 
ay to the Lord! ’’— Rev. J. R. Macduff, 

De 





THE STONES IN OUR PATHWAY. 
JULIA 8. LAWRENCE, 
hd OU always seem so cheerful and con- 
tented, Aunt Ruth. Things that 
fret me almost beyond endurance never seem 
to trouble you. I wish I knew your secret,” 
and the little woman sighed as she glanced 
from her sewing to the quiet figure over by 
the window. 

‘* Thee is tired, dear, and overworked, and 
everything looks darker to thee in conse- 
quence,”’ said the dear old lady, softly. 

Mrs. Moore twitched her thread a little im- 
patiently. She was not to be cajoled out of 
havirg her grumble. 

** You have suffered more than do people 
in general,” she continued, ‘“‘and have 
drained sorrow’s cup to its very dregs; yet 
people come to you demanding sympathy for 
trials, perplexities and sufferings which are 
but merest trifles compared with what you 
have endured, and you will give them pity 
and condolence while I should give them sar- 
casm.”” 

** Oh, no, thee would not,” said Aunt Ruth, 
mildly. ‘It pleases me well to have people 
trust me with their confidences, and tell me 
all their troubles.” 

‘* It disgusts me!’ said Mrs. Moore, laugh- 
ing a little in spite of herself. ‘* Why, yes- 
terday, when Mrs. Warren was giving you all 
the particulars of her recent illness, showing 
plainly by her manner she expected and 
thought she deserved a great deal of pity for 
being confined to her bed ‘ two whole weeks,’ 
when you have been confined to that chair — 
have not taken a step — for over two years, I 
could not see how you could listen so pa- 
tiently, or show 80 much sympathy.” 

‘‘ Indeed, I was truly sorry for her,” pro- 
tested Aunt Ruth. ‘She has always been a 
healthy, energetic woman, and to be laid 
aside from the active duties of life for two 
weeks was a great trial for her — far greater 
than two months would have been to one ac- 
customed to illness.” 

‘*T suppose each one thinks her burden the 
heaviest,’ admitted Mrs. Moore. ‘*I know, 
too, that selfishness is one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest, evil in the world. Why, I 
was reading only this morning that ‘the 
gratification of self was, directly or indirectly, 
the cause of every crime committed.’ O 
Auntie, these things do trouble me so!” 

“Tell me all about it, dear,” said Aunt 
Ruth, kindly; for her own gropings in this 
same bewildering labyrinth were not forgot- 
ten. 

‘‘ There is no justice in this world, Aunt 

Ruth. A person may try all her life to be 
good, true and virtuous, and yet be set aside, 
in society and in the church, too, for one 
whose life has been anything but true or 
virtuous, but who, because she has plenty of 
cheek and a long purse, can step into places 
of honor, and not only receive the plaudits of 
the people, but enjoy all the good things of 
this life. How does that look in your justice- 
loving eyes?” 

‘‘ Bad, indeed, did I not know that the 
Lord reigns and that He has promised to 
make darkness light and crooked things 
straight. The day is coming which shall 
try every man’s work.” 

‘*T know everything will be made right in 
heaven,” interrupted Mrs. Moore. ‘Old 
Elder Bangs used to say ‘ the judgment day 
was a necessity to even things up;’ but I 
think justice ought to begin on the earth, es- 
pecially in the church. How can I be calm 
when [ see the few doing all the real work of 
the church, ‘bearing the burden and heat of 
the day,’ and then see others, who shirk ev- 
erything they possibly can, bustle in and 
somehow take all the honor and glory! They 
are so capable, so competent to manage a 
public entertainment, that people who do 
not understand them will say, ‘ How devoted 
they are! What a help they must be to their 
pastor! How could the church do without 
them?’ I detest shams! I hate a hypo- 
crite! And Ishould be one myself did I not 
say so!” 

‘* Thee remembers the Saviour said of those 
who gave their alms to be seen of men, and 
made their prayers to be heard of men, ‘ They 
have their reward.’ Those who work ex- 
pecting praise and flattery have their reward 
when they receive it; they can expect and 
will receive no reward from the Lord. Is it 
not far better to be rewarded by Him? If 
thee is sure of His approval, can thee not 
wait His own good time concerning it? ” 

Mrs. Moore made no reply, and there was 





silence in the little room for a time, broken 





only by the music of bird and bee which 
came floating in through the open whdow. 

‘* You are the embodiment of the ninety- 
first Psalm, Aunt Ruth,” she said atlength, 
resuming her sewing, which had beer before 
impossible on account of the dimness of her 
eyes. ‘If ever a person ‘ dwelleth in the 
secret place of the Most High,’ or ‘abideth 
under the shadow of the Almighty,’ I am 
sure you do.” 

‘‘ The ninety-first Psalm is a most precious 
one to me,” said Aunt Ruth, thanking her 
with a smile. ‘* How comforting the thought 
that ‘He shall give His angels charge over 
thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. They 
shall bear thee up in their hands, lest thou 
dush thy foot against a stone.’”’ 

‘* Oh, the stones in our pathway! ” groaned 
Mrs. Moore. ‘* There are 80 many, and their 
edges are so sharp, how can I help stumbling 
over them or bruising my feet?” 

‘* Thee must, if thee will persist in walk- 
ing when thee might be carried.” 

** But how can I help but see them and be 
annoyed by them when they are so promi- 
nent and so obtrusive?” 

‘* Should I go to the lake shore, thee would 
consider me foolish did I burden myself with 
common pebbles simply because they are 
plenty and easily gathered, when agates, 
carnelians, and even crinoids, are to be had 
by searching.” 

‘* But I am not at the lake shore,” persisted 
Mrs. Moore. ‘“‘I amin the hard, practical, 
commonplace highway of life, filled as it is 
with rough bowlders, common claystones, 
and slippery ledges! ” 

‘*Many gray stones are, when cleansed, 
pure white quartz, and it is not unusual to 
find granite, rosy quartz or crystals in the 
common thoroughfare; while a geologist 
may find quarries of marble or beds of ore in 
the unsightly ledges,’ said Aunt Ruth, 
gently. ‘*I know, dear,” she continued, 
‘* there are many, many stones in our path- 
way, and often the smaller ones are the most 
troublesome; but there is one bowlder very 
easy to climb upon, but diflicult to leave 
from the other side, for there is no going 
backward in this journey. This is the 
bowlder of self-esteem. It furnishes a com- 
fortable seat, and, from it, one has an excel- 
lent view of all the stones around; but only 
the ladder of Christian forbearance can take 
one down from it without tearing the gar- 
ments and bruising the hands and feet.” 

Mré. Moore flushed, but she laughed a little 
as she added: ‘* And charity is the best lini- 
ment with which to bathe the bruised feet, I 
suppose.” 

** Yes; if thee will persist in walking when 
thee might be carried,’ said Aunt Ruth, 
leaning back wearily and closing her eyes. 

A gentle breeze lifted the white curtain 
and kissed the sweet face; a bird alighted on 
a rose-bush just outside, and sang a merry 
little sorg which brought a smile to the pa- 
tient lips. At length Mrs. Moore laid aside 
her sewing and arose to leave room, but 
pauged a moment to smooth the bands of 
gray hair with a loving hand, murmuring 
half unconsciously as she did so: ‘* Peace on 
earth, good will to men.”’ 

Aunt Ruth glanced up quickly, and noting 
the softened expression of the honest, earnest 
eyes, smiled as she said softly: ‘Fear not, 
brave heart! His own right hand will lead 
thee safely through.” 





ABOUT WOMEN. 


——Mrs. Mary T. Lathrap, of Michigan, is to 
preach the annual sermon at the meeting cf the 
World’s and National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, at Chicago, in October next. 


— Lady Queensbury has joined the Salvation 
Army, and under the name of ‘‘Sister Caroline”’ 
is one of the most devoted of General Booth’s 
soldiers. 


—— Miss Anna A. Gordon, for sixteen years Miss 
Willard’s traveling companion and helper, has lately 
visited her sister, Mrs. Alice Gordon Gaulick, of 
Boston, who has been for twenty years a missionary 
in San Sebastian, Spain. On July 21, Miss Gordon 
organized the younger pupils of ber sister’s ‘ Inter- 
national Institute for the Higher Edacation of 
Girls ’’ into a ‘* Loyal Temperance Legion’’ auxil- 
iary to the World's W. C. T. U. This is the tirst 
White Ribbon society in Spain. 

—— Mrs. Thomas A. Edison is one of those rarely 
beautiful women whom to see is to admire. If 
‘*]ooks ’’ may be ever classified she ranks as a ‘‘ brun- 
blonde,”’ as she possesses ali the piquant charm of 
coloring attributed to that type. As her father, 
Lewis A. Miller, is president of the Chautavqua 
Assembly, a part of Mrs. Edison’s summers are al- 
ways spent at that resort of learning, where she and 
her two lovely children may be seen driving about 
in a foreign-looking little pony cart, yachtng on the 
lake, or luxuriating on the broad veranda of the 
picturesque half-house, half-tent affair that is known 
to the students at the summer school as the ‘* Miller 
Cottage.’’ 


— Mrs. E. M. Denney, of Ashland, Oregon, has 
received by mail a living rose tree, from the Garden 
of Gethsemane. It was sent by Mr. T. J. Alley, of 
the Jewish Relief Mission at Jerusalem, in appreci 
ation of that lady’s untiring interest in his work. 
The plant was packed in a condensed-milk can, the 
package weighing less than a half-pound, which is 
the weight limit of the international post. The 
brave little traveler is growing beautifully in its new 
home, after accomplishing the long voyage of eleven 
thousand miles. 


— A very interesting article will be found in 
Macmillan’s Magazine for July on Mrs. Kemble, 
selected from some unwritten memoirs. The writer 
says: ‘Once I asked her (Mrs. Kemble) why she 
80 disliked the stage, loving all that belonged to it as 
she did. She said that it was because sbe loved her 
own being even more than her art; that she found 
the constant simulation of emotion in time destroyed 
in herself the possibility of natural feeling, that she 
wished to keep the possession of her own soul.”’ 


— Miss Maury, of the Harvard Annex, has 
marked scientific ability. She is a granddaughter of 
that Lieutenant Maury whose meteorological work 
has been of infinite value to seamen on the Atlantic; 
she is a niece of Dr. Henry Draper, and before com- 
ing to Cambridge graduated from Vassar College. 
She is making a careful study of numerous photo- 
graphs of the spectra of Zeta Urte Majoris, Beta 
Aurigse, as well as of Beta Ly:<, a star apparently 
of the same nature as these two recently discovered 
to be a probable binary by Mrs. Fleming. Miss 
Maury is also making a study of the spectra of stars 
of the Orion type. 


— Lieutenant Peary’s wife is not the first woman 
to brave the perils and hardships of Arctic explora- 
tion. About thirty years ago J. W. Taylor, of Lon- 
don, was placed in charge of an expedition sent out 
from London to colonize the east coast of Greenland, 
and was accompanied by his wife, an accomplished 
young woman, who lived with him two years in an 
isolated settlement on Cobwin’s Island. She was the 
only European woman in a colony of thirty men, 





most of whom were whalers. Mrs. Taylor's health / 
failed at the end of two years and she returned to 
England, her husband remaining a yearlonger. Mr. 


and Mrs. Taylor have lived in Boston for twelve 
years. 

— One of the most active women clergy in this 
country is Rev. Amanda Deyo, pastor of the All 
Souls Universalist Church of Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. Deyo is the corresponding secretary of the Uni- 
versal Peace Union, and was its delegate to the Inter- 
national Peace Congress and the Paris Exposition in 
1888. She is interested in the Dutchess County Peace 
Society, of which she was the organizer in 1875, isa 
temperance lecturer, and in addition to this preaches 
three times each Sanday, and attends to all the regu- 
lar work of the ministry. 





SHELBY’S LITTLE QUEEN. 


EVA KILBRETH FOSTER. 


HE hand of man had done little or noth- 
ing to soften the rough-and-tumble 
town of Shelby when our eyes first rested 
upon the isolated spot; yet we did not find it 
the less charming ‘‘ for a’ that and a’ that.’’ 
There was a picturesqueness about it, with 
its background of great bold mountains and 
filling in of trees and water — water that 
seemed to be running wild along with the 
cattle and burros browsing on its banks. 

Nor had woman’s hand done much to soften 
the home-life of Shelby’s citizens. An occa- 
sional curl of smoke from an occasional 
chimney betokened some sort of home-life. 
The weekly wash that was at the time of our 
visit adorning (?) fence-rails and shrubbery, 
suggested that in Shelby society the male ele- 
ment predominated; here dangled a pair of 
blue overalls, there a bit of brilliant red re- 
solved itself upon closer view into a man’s 
flannel shirt; and so, on every side, hung 
some reminder of man’s existence in this far- 
off corner of the world. But where was 
man, himself? 

All Shelby—the whole of Shelby, to a 
man — had quitted cabin and field today and 
betaken itself to the little burial-ground on 
the mountain-side! The infant daughter 
whom Joe Hale had brought to Shelby with 
him, when loss of wife had driven him far 
away from the exactions of civilization to 
the freedom of isolation, was Shelby’s first 
queen, and from every side stretched forth 
great brawny hands to guide the tottering 
steps of this same baby-queen. Seven years 
had Barbara reigned supreme over this rough- 
and-tumble settlement, the little white life 
emitting a fragrance as pure as the mountain 
breezes. But, today, Shelby was carrying its 
little queen to the mountain-side! With yes- 
terday’s setting sun her heart had ceased to 
beat, and the great stout hearts of those 
standing by had been stirred to their depths. 
The rough mountaineers grouped about the 
little pine box holding that which was dear- 
est to them, were not ashamed of the tears 
now raining unchecked down their well- 
seamed faces, nor were they ashamed of that 
which prompted them to kneel at this new 
little grave as today’s sun was dying away, 
and consecrate themeelves to Him who had 
loaned to them fora little while this bit of 
child-life in their dreary isolation. 

Such was the influence of the purity of one 
little life upon these roughened and hardened 
men. They felt as if the sunshine had gone 
forever from their hamlet. Truly, ‘a little 
child had led them!’’ Would God such a 
sweet influence might come into the life of 
every man! 





HOOKS A TEST OF CHARACTER. 


ADDRESS myself to women in this day when 

buttons are only restfal thoughts and hooks 
the immoral outcome «f Dame Fashion's most im 
moral mood, for ladies’ gowns simply bristle with 
hooks — hump-backed, small, large, French, black, 
white, all colors, nationalities and devices of manu- 
facture, confront woman and test her character. A 
friend, in speaking irascibly of these same hooks, 
opened her eyes in astonishment when I told her I 
used them as a reverent substitute for ‘* Lovest thou 
Me?’”’ or as a test to myself, 

It is not pleasant to arrange one’s hair with con- 
siderate, patient care with an eye to ‘‘ the occasion ”’ 
and when lifting cne’s gcwo above it with grave 
caution, lo! a forgotten hook fastens itself in one, 
just one, lock, and the fortress is a ruin. Taoat single 
hook has done wonders. 

Now it is your turn to do wonders. ‘‘ Mistress 
of herself though china fall’’ is a fine sentiment. 
Mistress of herself when a hook gets into her newly 
arranged hair isa victory with 10 glory in it, for 
she is (of an ordinary necessity) alone. Now, hold 
on to yourself. See how slowly and patiently you 
can arrange the hair all over again. Control your- 
self now, and score one for a lesson in patience. 

But there is another skirmish to be attended to on 
the outskirts of the main struggle. That immoral 
book unfastened more than one of the command- 
ments. Comb scftly, lay the pins down carefally 
and begin sgain, calling to your aid patience, rever- 
ence and self-respect. If you think it is not a good, 
big skirmish with profanity, just try it yourself! 
But if there is not time for entire renovation? Then 
there is a battle with pride; so that hook has thrown 
down the gauntlet to patience, profanity and pride 
already. 

Or, perhaps, you have spread out your chosen 
gown on the bed, in beautiful anticipation of con- 
quest. These same hooks fasten themselves into the 
least little objective point in your best bed cover and 
draw outa raveling v-hich it takes time and skill to 
replace. They lock into each other in intricacies 
more mysterious than any Chinese puzzle, equaled 
only by the death lock in the prairie deers’ antlers, 
that ‘alone is left to tell thetale ’’ of the fierce en 


counter outside. Extricate your gown patiently. 
Repair your coverlet quietly and well. Rip off the 
bent hooks and replace them slowly, harnessing 
your thoughts meanwhile, and tell me if it does not 
require character to conquer? 

Take another situation. You array yourself in 
this pet gown, fluffy with bewitching lace, anda 
hook, straying into forbidden paths, catches in the 
cobweb texture and opens a rent large enough for all 
the virtues to escape. Put up your danger flag 
again and call out the forces for another battle. If 
victorious, you may enter the salon weak, but not 
worsted; impaired, but rot imperiled; a little 
wrong without, but not wicked within. 

Every woman knows just what I am saying for 
her. ‘Lovest thou Me?” was and is only anotber 
wording of: ‘Is the kingdom of heaven within 
you? Have you patience and self-control ? But, 
you say, thisis a long way off from hooks. Not if 
hooks, and the long train of little annoyances for 
which they may stand, can corquer us. Let them 
stand as I first put it, my friends, a test of cbarac- 
ter, and try it for yourselves. — Murs. SIDNEY 
TuRNER, in Congreg ationalsst. 








A SUGGESTION FOR OLD BOXES. 


O mothers and nurses know how much enjoy- 
ment and fun can be had out of different 

styles of boxes that we 80 often ruthlessly destroy ? 
If all the members of the family will save the 
boxes, they will find some stormy day, when children 
are forced to remain indoors, that a trip to the attic 
(where the boxes can be kept) will afford a great deal 
of amusement. The little girls of the family will se- 
lect a good-sized box for a new kind of dolls’ house, 
and mamma or nuree can easily teach them to cut 
card-board furniture to furnish this little house. If 
it is summer time, make a tiny house out of an old 
card-board box and paste on to it dried moss, then 
set it on a shingle and have a little gravel path lead- 
ing up tothe door, On one side have a bit of look- 


boughs for trees. 


house. 
for whole summers. 


and many different kinds of shows. 


covered with some bright-colored flannel after th 


toys of the nursery have grown old and the litt! 
children are longing for something new. 
When you go away for the summer, put som 


ery or the toys it contains. — Motherheod. 





GRANDFATHER’S BARN. 


Oh! don’t you remember our grandfather's barn, 
Where our cousins and we went to play; 


high, 
Or tumbled at will on the hay; 
How we sat in & row on the bundles of straw, 
And riddles and witch stories told ; 
And a ‘eee came in through the cracks in th 
south, 
And turned all the dust into gold? 


nook, 

Wherever a child could be stowed; 

When we made us a coach of a hogshead of rye, 
Aad on it to ‘* Boston ’’ we rode? 

And then we kept store, and sold barley and oats 
And corn, by the bushel or bin; 

And straw, for our sisters to braid into hats; 
And flax, for our mothers to spin. 


crowed, 
Till grandmother, in haste, came to see 
If the weasels were killing the old speckled hen, 
Or whatever the matter might be. 
How = patted our heads woen she saw her mis 
take, 
And called us her sweet ‘‘ chicken dears,”’ 


The scenes of her own vanished years. 


scbool, 
And Indian, and soldier, and bear; 
While up on the rafters the swallows kept house, 
Or sailed through the soft summer air! 
How we longed to peép into their curious nests, 
But they were too far overhead ; 


birds, 
And then we'd do wonders, we said. 


And don’t you remember the racket we made 
When selling at auction the hay? 

And how we wound up with a keel-over leap, 
From the scs ffald down into the hay? 

When we went into supper, our grandfather said, 
If he had not once been a boy, 


the town, 
Or an earthquake had come to destroy. 


a 
To play with our cousins we met! 


gtay, 
The golden, the brown, and the jet; 
Yet still in my heart there’s an evergreen nook, 
Where childhooa’s sweet memories stay ; 
And no music, to me, bas a charm that can thrill 
Like the voices of children at play. 


— Golden Hours. 








UNCONSCIOUS REPAIR. 


remember that if a tree grows while we 
does the body too. Yetas dress clothes the body 


the body and gives it a local habitation and a name, 
sleep repairs the wear and waste of the bocy, pre- 
serves it, and keeps itin running order. Yet we 
seldom stay to think of this. 
clothes; they are part of respectability, of rank and 
class, and they gratify our vanity; if we are pretty, 
fine clothes beighten our prettiness; if we are not 
pretty, our clothes are. Wemust have the dainty 
morsel, too; we have a fine appetite, or we have a 
sweet tooth or a craving foracids; here it is a ne- 
cessity, there itisa pleasure. But sleep! Ob, if 
worse comes to worst, we can dowithout sleep. The 
piece of work that must be done, the letter that must 
be written, the newspaper that must be read, each 
has a claim superior to that of sleep. 

There is a book to finish; it is absorbing. Why 
lay itdown? Wecan make up onr rest in the morn- 
ing. But in the morning the doors slam, acar goes 
by, & bird sings, a child laughs, a boy halloos, and 
sleep is atanend. And even if no noise breaks the 
silence, even if the creeping light is all shut out, the 
automatic action cf the mind asserts itself, and wak- 
ing takes place at the usual time; and although 
there may be no feeling cf fatigue or lassitude at the 
time, yet the system has not had snflicient refresh- 
ment, and by-and-by, weakened and worn out, it 
takes its revenge. The factthat the brain is the 
greatest sufferer from this deprivation ought to be 
warning enough to the victims. Every thought and 
act and emotion wears away the tissue, the substance 
of the brain. It is only during sleep that the brain 
recreates this substance, repairs itself, and makes 
ready for further use; and if it is deprived of this 
opportunity it 1s by so much the worse, it is prepar- 
ing to break down in the early years, it is getting 
prematurely ready for senile decay in middle life. 
There are very few people who do not need eight full 
hours of sleep. Some exceptional people can get 


along with less; mothers and nurses are often obliged 
to do so; but itis good for no one, and even they 
should make up the loss by a daily afternoon nap. 
The great number are better for nine hours’ sleep 
than they are for eigat. The body itself requires the 
quiescence of sleep; the muscles enjoy the relative 
rest; the heart needs the prostrate position; and we 
have heard learned physicians say that a slight ill- 
ness is sometimes not a disadvantage to its sufferer, 
since it supplies that restof the bed which is most 
beneficial and will probably be taken in no other 
way. — Harper's Bazar. 


Bittle Folks. 
WITHOUT HETTY. 


SALLY CAMPBELL. 





ISS KATHARINE went down to the 
gate to meet her visitors. There 

were four of them— four little maids in 

gingham frocks, and wide straw hats which 

shaded four very eager and expectant little 

countenances. 

When they were all gettled on the front 

steps, Miss Katharine pointed to the great 

field across the road. 

‘* Look at those daisies, children! ” 

They looked; there was nothing new to 

them in the sight. 

‘* Do you know,” Miss Katharine went on, 
‘** that there are little girls like you, and big 
women and men, who are just hungering to 
see such a field as that, with the sunshine on 
it, and the blue sky over it? Some of them 
never bave; some of them, I am afraid, 
never will. Youand I get so accustomed to 
the beautiful summer days that we forget to 
feel sorry for the people who are so hot, and 
tired, and crowded, in the city.” 

The circle of faces that clustered about 
Miss Katharine were grave and attentive. 

‘s But even if we remembered all the time 





to pity them,” said practical Molly Dwight, 


ing glass for a pond, and some branches of evergreen 
You can add whatever else you 
like, to make it look like an old-fashioned farm- 
This simple toy has kept little girls happy 
The boys can use the boxes for Panch and Judy, 


The baby will be amused with an old tin box, 
some beans or pebbles put inside, and the outside 


cover is firmly fastened. This will make a good 
rattle, and if a string be tied to the box it can be 
drawn on the floor, or be suspended from the chan- 
delier, and swung, if baby is too young to walk. All 
these simple things have been helps to many moth- 
ers and nurses on rainy days, when the expensive 


boxes and bright-colored papers and cloths in your 
trunk; you will find them useful and very accept- 
able when the children cannot have their own nurs- 


How we climbed on the beams and the sceff)ld so 


How we played hide-and-seek in each cranny and 


Tben we played we were biddies, and cackled and 


While a tear dimmed her eye as the picture recalled 


How we tilted and swung, and played meeting and 


So we wished we were giants, or winged like the 


He'd have thought that the Hessians were sacking 


— years have gone on, since in grandfather's 
rn 


Our eyes have grown dim, and our locks have turned 


W* all of us regard our dress; our food not 
quite so much, but still sufficiently; but 
few of us regard our sleep in any similar degree, cr 


sleep, £0 


and makes its appearance decent, and as food builds 


We must have the 


-_ 
‘*it wouldn’tdo any good.  Becays, 
wouldn’t know, and if they did, jt 
help.’’ 

““[ guess, though,” said Jo Breese « Mies 
Katharine’s got a plan aboutit. sj... 
making a beginning with pity.” 

The young lady laughed.“ [hy,; 
Jo. And it is a good way to begin, | 
e| you, my little people. For unjees 
sorry for the troubles of the wo, 
not likely totry tomendthem. « 
is right, too. Pity isa good thin, 
with, but a poor one to end wi: it 
stop there, we shall not help 1 . 
listen to the plan; it is this: F Ped 
here, and as many more as we ca on 
e|% barrel full of daisies, and send 
city to a friend of mine, to give 
poor people in the tenements. \ 
say?” 

** Just daisies?” 
doubtfully. 

** Yes, indeed, just daisies. the: 
would delight in them.” 

‘* How queer! Father wouldn’ 
the place if he could help himse); then 
if they like them, they’re plenty 
get. I think it would be fun.” 

* When let’s tegin? ” asked Mv 

* Yes; thatis, you can go and 
children to come this afternoo rather 
the daisies. I will get the bar: 
we can send them off early ton 
ing. What does Hetty think? 1 Miss 
Katharine, turning to the o1 f th 
group who had not spoken. 
help?” 

‘* Of course she will,” put ir 
always helps.” 

The other children in the 
charmed with the plan, so that | 
ly company of aides who agsen 
Katharine’s gate early in th 
Just as the work was about to 
gave a little exclamation. 

‘* What is it?” asked somebod: 

‘*Gusta! We forgot to tell her 

**Oh, 80 we did! Well, it’s : 
She lives too far away to go after | 
anyhow, there are enough withou 

‘* Yes, I know. It isn’t that. 

‘* Well, what?’ demanded M 
tiently. ‘I’m kind of glad we d 
about her; she’s so stiff, and slow, a 
you have to keep talking to be: 
time.” 

‘* Maybe she’ll be disappointed ay 
she'd like to come.” 

‘*T guess not. She won't care; she's dif. 
ferent from the rest of us.” 

‘* Who is Gusta?’’ asked Miss Katha 

** Why, she’s a little girl that’s a! 
age that’s in our class,” explained Jo 
then she’s a stranger, and she’s come | 
with her aunt, and her aunt does 
children company, 80 we don’t go w 
much.” 

‘* But, you know,” said Hetty, 
were a stranger and hadn’t any moth: 
couldn’t make our comp'ny feel welco 
the time, we’d care dreadfully not to 
membered, and to be left out of thing 
don’t think it’s very happy to be difi 
from the rest of us, and for everybody t 
just as well without you. I’d hate it.” 

So would the others, as they could 
acknowledge. 

‘* And besides,’”’ Hetty went on softly, ‘ 
daisies are for a charity to the poor tener 
people, and I guess when you're do 
charity you ought to be very lovely a 
it, or God won't like it as well. [t wo: 
*ceptable to Him as if you'd let every 
have a part of it that wanted to. 

just think,” she ended, after a pause 
nobody filled up, “I just think I'l) g 
Gusta; it isn’t such a long way.” 

‘* Very well, dear,” said Miss Kat! 
stooping to give her a kies. ‘I think 

be very nice of you.”’ 

‘* Because,” whispered Hetty, in a | 

low for any one else to hear, ‘* Gust 
poor, you know, and I guess she'd 

help somebody somehow, and may! 
won’t be another chance for her soo! 

as cheap as this is.” 

When Hetty reached the farm-hou 
made known her propositions, Gusta a; 
very eagerly to her aunt for permis 
accept it. But her aunt shook her hea 

‘** I'd like to bave you do it well 

but what would become of the bab: 

too busy to see to him, and he can’t 

to himself.” 

It was true. The little girls exchang 
rowful glances in silence, and Hetty 
toward the gate. But then she h 
looked at the dingy house where Gusta 
and at Gusta’s clouded face, and at la 
coaxingly :— 

‘* Mrs. Rogers, wouldn’t you let 

care of the baby and let Gusta go? 
Tommy would stay with me, he’s such 
baby. And he’sso awfully fat and 

and cunning.” 

This compliment was not perhaps 

the point, but it was not without its 
upon Tommy’s mother; moreover, I! 
reputation for steadiness was well 
lished. 

‘* Fix it between yourselves, then,’ 
Mrs. Rogers. ‘If you choose to take Gus 
place, I don’t know that I have any ‘ 
tion.” 

So Gusta went and Hetty stayed. \V! 
the latter got home again the big barre! 
full of daisies, all ready to start for the « 
and to ‘keep from being too disappoin™ 
she had to think very hard of how ples 
Gusta had been, and of how Mrs. Rogers 
asked her to ‘ call again.” 

Before many days had passed a letter cs 
to Miss Katharine thanking her and th: 
tle girls for their ‘good work of love,’ 
giving some account of the delight th« 
sies had caased in the scorching city stree': 
** One old man,’’ Miss Katharine read, ‘5 
it was like bringing ‘us poor folks, crow’ 
here in the slums, a handful of God's co! 
try, to make us remember things.’ ”’ 
‘‘God’s country!” echoed Molly. ‘ W! 
it sounds as if he was talking about heav: 
And Jo, who had been watching the /it' 
wistful shade in Hetty’s eyes, gave her frie: 
an affectionate pat on the shoulder, a8 ®! 
said, — 

‘* Well, now, I think the way Hetty denice’ 
herself the daisies for Gusta’s sake, was | 
like bringing @ll of us a handful of God 
heaven, really and truly, tomake us remeu 
ber Him by. 

“A heartful, wasn’t it?” corrected Miss 
Katharine, with a smile. 
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Review of the Week. 


Tuesday, August 15. 


— The first frost of the season in New 
Hampshire. 

— The U. 8. Treasury orders $5,000,000 to 
be coined in gold, to relieve the stringency. 

— Dr. Buchanan, the New York wife pois- 
oner, sentenced to be electrocuted in October. 

— The International Congress of Arbitra- 
tion and Peace opens at the World’s Fair; 
Hon. Josiah Quincy chosen president. 

— Mr. Moody raises $35,000 in thirty-five 
minutes for a new conference building at 
Northfield. 


— Explosion of the steamer ‘‘Annie Fax- 
on,’’ on the Snake River, Ore.; six killed. 

— Seven persons perish in a fire in the 
Senate Hotel, Chicago; three others fatally 
hurt. 

— Over thirty New England post-offices 
robbed since the first of May. 


Wednesday, August 16. 

—The Northern Pacific Railroad in the 
hands of receivers. 

— The Bering Sea decision rendered; ex- 
clusive jurisdiction denied to the United 
States; close season and protected zone es- 
tablished; the use of firearms in sealing pro- 
hibited. 

— Keene Bros., the well-known shoe man- 
ufacturers in Lynn, assign. 

— Forest flames in Michigan destroy a 
small town. 

— Rain comes intime to save Iowa and 
Nebraska crops. 


Thursday, August 17. 


— Collision of employees cof Consolidated 
Road and Street Railway Company at North 
Abington, over a grade crossing; revolvers 
used and several men wounded. 

— The religious warin Bombay growing 
fierce; many mosques burned; many people 
killed. 

— Six persons killed on the Atlantic & 
Danville road; the train goes through a 
trestle. 


Friday, August 18. 

— Charles T. Walker, of St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., arrested for forging the name of T. C. 
Fletcher for $5,700. 

— The Manitoba & Northwestern Railroad 
paralyzed by a strike of every one of its em- 
ployees. 

— No prospect of immediate action on the 
Silver bill. 

— Collision between French and Italian 
workmen in Southern France; 10 persons 
killed and over 40 wounded. 

—Senator Frye introduces a bill for the 
improvement of our merchant marine. 

— A mob of unemployed men in New York 
forcibly seize Walhalla Hall to hold a mert- 
ing. 

— Four Northern Pacific directors — Vil- 
lard, Abbott, Colby and Hoyt — charged with 
malfeasance; a stockholder brings suit for 
$10,000,000, 

— Newcastle, N. H., celebrates its 200th 
anniversary. 

—C. 1, Giddings, a young lawyer of this 
city, drowned in Lake Winnepesaukee in 
trying, ineffectually, to save the life of a boy. 


— Death of Dr. J. M. Charcot, the distin- 
guished French neurologist and authority on 
hypnotism. 

— Russian cruisers seize British and Amer- 
ican sealers for fishing too near Copper 
Island. 


Saturday, August 19. 

— Death of J. W. Casilear, one of the most 
famous and oldest of American landscape 
painters. 

— Troops guarding the mosques in Bom- 
bay. 

— Trouble at Deer Island; prisoners object 
to watery soup; the police summoned. 

—The Austrians have their day at the 
World’s Fair. 

— Arrival in New York of Dr. Carl Peters, 
the African explorer. 

— The number of fresh cholera cases in 
Russia during the past week 2,113; number 
of deaths, 768; number of deaths in Naples 
last week, 71. 

— ‘Grange Day” at Chautauqua; Gov. 
Waite, of Colorado, and R. G. Horr among 
the speakers. 


Monday, August 21. 


— Fifty miners killed by a fire-damp ex- 
plosion in Westphalia. 


—A mob of 10,000 striking miners commit 
outrages in Wales and are dispersed by read- 
ing the riot act. 


— A mania for suicide both in London and 
Paris. 

— The radical revolutionists gain control of 
all the principal cities in the province of Cor 
rientes, Argentina. 

— Heavy imports of specie begin to relieve 
the currency stringency. 

— Many mills shutting down because of no 
demand for goods. 

— Republicans win in the French elections; 
all the cabinet members secure re-election. 

— Nine thousand miners on strike in Kan- 
sas and Missouri return to work. 


— A cholera patient dies at the New York 
quarantine station. 

— Five persons on their way to church in 
Leroy, N. Y., instantly killed by a train ona 
grade crossing. 


— The Isles of Shoals connected with the 
main land by a telegraph cable. 


— The World’s Fair attendance averaging 
nearly 100,000 daily, and the managers 
happy. 








THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


Ministers, their wives, and friends, who 
have abandoned the idea of visiting the Co- 
lumbian Exhibition because of the expense, 
= ep &0 Opportunity within the reach of 
ail who can afford the most reasonable rates. 
Many excursions advertised at low rates oo. 
nish inferior accommodations, with no sleep- 
Ry or stop-over privileges; but this pro- 
vides sleeping-car, stop-over on return trip, 
all the comforts of first-class traveling, with 
other advantages, full details of which may 


be had by addressing Rev. F. 
Bromfield 8t., Boston. ev. F. B. Graves, 36 





AN ARTISTIC LESSON. 


A large colonial mantelpiece is n 

piece of furniture to constract 8 tow cost, 
but in another column Paine’s Furniture 
Company show what can be done very inex- 
pensively in the way of an elaborate colonial 
mentel of whitewood, with white and gold 
finish, or with mahogany stain. It is an in- 
teresting lesson in artistic economy. 





Do you read the testimonials publi 
behalf of Hood’s Sarsaparilia? ye 
Say reliable and worthy your confi- 
ence. 





A Cultivated Taste 
would naturally lead a person possessing it to pre- 
fer the best things obtainable and guard against 
imperfections. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con 
densed Milk is unequaled in quality, as a trial will 
rove. Grocers and Druggists.: 


REVIVAL IN HINGHUA. 
(Continued from Page 5.) 





cleansing and the power of the Holy Ghost. 


the “broken vessel by the roadside being 


of all. As we used several simple illustra 
tions, you could see the thirsty people drink- 
ing in the rain from heaven. The Holy 
Spirit came in power while we were talking. 
I shall never forget the scene. As visibly as 
you see the change in the parched grass 
where the gentle rain is falling, so plainly 
could you see the change come over the faces 
before you. You could see them drinking it 
in. Ob, it was precious! How their faces 
shone — girls in the school, the women in our 
schools, the visiting Christians, and the 
Bible women. How different the little after- 
meeting held with the workers from the one 
held on Monday morning —clear, definite 
testimonies and faces aglow! This is glorious 
for those who were here, but then in addition 
think of the difference in their work, and 
how the blessings will multiply in every 
charge. The preachers and all go home 
filled with the power to work and the kind of 
fire that spreads. This is but the beginning 
of such scenes. It is the result of God's 
owning plain preaching on sin, the judgment, 
forgiveness, with special stress on salvation 
from all sin — perfect love. Glory to His 
name! 

Hinghua City, China, June 17. 








A SUNDAY IN NORTHFIELD. 


‘* We are afraid of the unknown,” 
was the reply of a French Protestant 
pastor settled for many years in New 
York, to our question. We had ex- 
pressed surprise that he had never be- 
fore visited Northfield or seen the great 
work in that village carried on through 
the year, and especially in July and 
August. His reasons for absenting 
himself from these meetings, so help- 
ful to any disciple, are the same which 
keep many away who would be vastly 
helped by a week or more on that beau- 
tiful hillside amid healthful surround- 
ings for body and soul. Yet noone, 
although coming a perfect stranger to 
these conventions, need be lonely. As 
our French pastor said: ‘‘I found so 
many friends, and everybody seemed 
so happy and good-natured.” We 
write this in the interests of the read- 
ers of ZION'S HERALD, not to advertise 
the village or individuals, but simply 
to place before the public the rare 
spiritual atmosphere one breathes in 
these summer days in this place. 

On Sunday, the closing day of the 
eleventh annual Conference, the village 
church was packed long before the 
hour of service. From the hills and 
far away, from the village and the 
plain, old and young camein crowds. 
Probably twelve hundred listened to 
one of Mr. Moody’s strong sermons. 


with the women, who were thirsting for 
Mark Guy Pearse’s experience was used of 


filled with rain as well as the large fine ves- 
sels.’’ A rain was falling in the court in sight 


realize that there is for them an open field in 
this useful occupation. 

Many are under the impression that house- 
hold science means the science of cooking and 
no more; but this school has found out that 
cooking is only one of many branches which 
are required to define that term,and that home- 
making means learning how to make every 
body comfortable in the home without appar- 
ent effort. Consequently, in addition to instrac- 
tion in cooking, the students are trained in 
the general management of a house, keeping 
family accounts, household repairing, educa- 
tional sewing, home dressmaking and milli- 
nery, what to do in emergencies, and home 
nursing. 

In the department of Industrial Arts, in- 
struction is given in drawing, clay-modeling, 
and Sloyd, that the education of the hand 
may keep pace with that of the intellect. 

In the Christian Workers’ department the 
students are trained in Bible study, by syn- 
thetical outline, interpretation, and geogra- 
phy and history of Bible lands, to which are 
added lectures and illustrations pertaining to 
Bible truth. Elective studies from the gen- 
eral course are also required, and weekly 
practice in the various methods of Christian 
work. 

On the whole, this school seems to have for 
its aim an education for woman such as will 
not only elevate her character, but harmo 
niously develop it, making her the 

“ Perfect woman, nobly planned.” 








Official Members and Church Papers. 


In a district conference which the editor of 
the Northern was recently privileged to at 
tend, it appeared from the consolidated report 
of the pastors that of 285 official members in 
the district only 179 took a church paper. 
The pastors present heartily expressed them- 
selves to the effsct that every offi:ial member 
should be a subscriber to one of the official 
papers of the denomination. 

This certainly seems reasonable. No one 
who does not take and read a church paper 
can be duly qualified to be an official member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Official members should be greatly inter- 
ested in the work and progress of the denomi- 
nation, its great benevolences, its educational 
institutions, its leading men, its great meet- 
ings. Any man or woman who is really 
greatly interested in the church will not will- 
ingly go without a church paper. A thor- 
oughly live Methodist will have a regular 
Methodist paper. Certainly only loyal, 
earnest, interested and enthusiastic Method- 
ists should be honored with official responsi 
bilities. Methodists of that type take a 
church paper. 

Official members should be intelligent, 
whether they be trustees, stewards, class 
leaders, Sunday-school superintendents, 
League presidents or local preachers. They 
cannot be intelligent without reading. They 
cannot be intelligent concerning their own de 
nomination without reading at least one of 
its offitial papers. ‘They cannot know what 
is going on ia their own State or their owa 
Conference without taking the paper that 
represents the local as well as the general 
Methodism. 

There can be mo excuse for an offizial mem- 
ber who does not take a church paper. He 
cannot be a representative Methodist without 


The service was not like that usually |one. If he is sufficiently alive religiously 
found in our churches. Songs by the | and denominationally to really desire a paper, 
children, duets and solos by such fa- | he will take one, even if he has to deny him- 
vorites as Geo. C. Stebbins and wife, | self something else to get it. No one can be 
Mr. Sankey, and Miss May Whittle, a| Safely trusted with offizial responsibilities 
quartet of young men one of whom is who does not care to have and to read the 
the son of the loved and lamented P. | P2t!0dicals of the church. 

P. Bliss, and the singing by the great An official member without a church paper 


i a is like a farmer without a plow, spade and 
congregation, were wonderfully up-| noe; like a carpenter without tools; likea 


lifting. Mr. Moody is always doing preacher without a library; like an artist 
something to startle even his inti-| without a studio; like a navigator without a 
mate friends. chart, quadrant or chronometer; like an 
Oa Monday morning last a few/| army without ammunition. He is like a loco. 
gueste rode over the famous hillside} Motive without coal, having neither progress 
on which the Seminary buildings are | 2°F power. — Northern Ohristias Advocate. 

located, and before they separated 
$50,000 was pledged for a large hall 
capable of holding some three thou- 








Of type-writers there is no lack; but most 


Reng of these are mere amanuenses. There is a 
sand people to be builtin season for the keen demand for a higher class — for persons 


next Conference. Music rooms to be q1alified to do something else and more than 
utilized by the pupils will be connect-| merely mechanical work. There is a demand, 
ed with this building. Mr. Moody|1in a word, for private secretaries, persons 
plans for and expects great results.|qualified to translate ideas, suggestions, 
He rarely announces in advance a pro- | hints even, into appropriate language as well 
gram, but next year Europe and as to receive mere dictations. Gentlemen of 
America will contribute their best leisure, mer Se oe han cn 
scholarship to speak on twelve suc- aor —_ Se ane ae ak — oe 
tC. 

cessive days on the great doctrines of | jn¢eiien¢ help, and are willing to pay for it. 
our faith — conversion, the Atonement, | Thus far such help has not been procurable. 
faith, repentance, justification, the 


But ‘‘ a new departure ’’ has been projected. 
coming of our Lord, the Holy Spirit, | prof. William D. Bridge, for nine years pri- 
prayer, etc. Plans will be made to| vate secretary of Bishop Vincent, and for 
bring in from far and near pastors of 
our churches, missionaries, evangel- 
ists, who may ata small expense be 
enriched by these famous meetings. 
Already guests are securing rooms at 
** Hotel Northfield ’ for next year. 

8. E. B. 


School of Short-hand and Type-writing, is 
about to open in Boston a school for pupils in 
these branches, but especially for such per- 
sons who, possessing sufficient education and 


as private secretaries. His plan is warmly 





. erally. His advertisement appears in an- 
School of Domestic Science. other column. 
Among the many educational and indus- 
trial schools of this city stands one unique in 
character and bat little known. Its infiaence, 
however, is fast spreading, and will soon be 
felt from one end of the continent to the 
other. This school will open its sixth year 
on the first Wednesday in October, under the 
auspices of the Boston Young Women’s 
Christian Association. It is located at 52 
Berkeley Street, and bears the name of 
School of Domestic Science, with departments 
for Industrial Arts and Christian Workers. 
Its object is to educate all classes of women 
and girls in the science of home making, and 
to crown the achievement with a systematic 
course of Bible instruction and methods of 
Christian work. A variety of courses is ar- 
ranged to suit the needs of all. Any woman 
may here learn what she fails to know about 
house-keeping, and may spend as much time 
or as little in the school as she can afford. It 
was organized as a boarding and day school 
to meet the requirements of all, and num- 
bered last year about ninety, the larger pro- 
portion being day-pupils, attending for spo- 
cial instruction. The class of young ladies 
from the Back Bay, with note-books and 
pencils, were as fully absorbed in their 
morning lesson in cooking, marketing, and 
home sanitation, as in the accomplishments 
which belong to their position. The young 








United States, is 


Magazine. 


ests, and outlines some of the principal re 
commercial forturss. 


Gallagher, H. Martin Beal and others. 


keen sympathy and ample knowledge. 








World’s 8. 8. Convention. 


sirous of securing the names of the pastors 


World’s Sunday-school Conventions. 


several years principal of the Chautauqua 


aptitude, desire to qualify themselves to act 


endorsed by President Harper, of Chicago 
University, and by Chautauqua officials gen- 


An article that will be read with much 
pleasure in Nova Scotia, and indeed in every 
part of Canada, and with great profit in the 
Thomas F. Anderson’s 
‘‘ Nova Scotia,” in the August New England 
It describes the scenic and his- 
toric attractions of this beantiful garden 
country, gives a genial picture of the social 
characteristics of the people and their inter- 


sources of the region, with an account of its 
It is finely illustrated 
from photographs and sketches by Sears 
The 
author is a Nova-Scotian, hailing from the 
lovely old town of Digby, and he writes with 


The executive committee of the Massachu- 
setts Sunday-school Association is very de- 


superintendents and teachers of the Method- Strictly 


ist churches in Massachusetts who can go as 
delegates to the 7th International and the 2d 


These conventions will be the largest and 


be discussed, such as the 
System of Lessons.’’ 
Please send your name, or the name of your 
friend who can go to St. Louis, to Miss Bertha 
F. Vella, State secretary, 110 Boylston 8t., 
Boston, where your application will be con- 
sidered by the committee. 


“ International 








Messrs. Hunt & Eaton, New York, will is- 
sue from their Subscription Book Department 
in the autumn a story of war experiences en- 
titled, ‘‘ What a Boy Saw in the Army,” by 
Rev. Dr. Jesse Bowman Young, editor of the 
Oentral Christian Advocate, 8t. Louis. Dr. 
Young, while yet a lad in his teens, during 
three adventurous years in the Union Army, 
in cavalry and infantry regiments and on 
staffduty in the West at Fort Donelson, 
Pittsburgh Landing and the siege of Corinth, 
and in the Army of the Potomac at Freder- 
icksburg, Chancellorsville, Gettys>urg and 
elsewhere, had exceptional opportunities for 
seeing many sides of soldier life. A striking 
feature of the book will be one hundred orig- 
inal drawings by Frank Beard, illustrating 
the pathetic, the humorous, the dangerous 
and other manifold aspects of the camp, the 
march and the battle. 








WORLD-WIDE AGITATION AND 
PROGRESS. 


The summer does not suspend agita- 
tion, although it does seem to suspend 
and postpone progress ‘‘ for a season.” 
The summer has come to be the con- 
vention period, and the summer resorts 
are the meeting-places of educators, 
reformers, religionists, jurors, peace 
societies, denominations, etc. The 
summer as fringed by the spring and 
fall extends the period of agitation 
and marks the ratio of decrease and 
increase of practical work, in the 
u3ual headquarters for work. Human 
nature seems to be subject to a law of 
rise and progress, and of decline and 
fall. One of the recent utterances on 
the general subject was by William 
Dudley Foulke, an Indiana agitator 
and reformer, who said: ‘ Nothing is 
more conducive to progress than dis- 
content. The man who clamors of 
unnecessary ills and tries to remedy 
them is sure to produce a better result 
than he who patiently submits.” 


Hon. David Dudley Field has read a paper 
recently on ‘“‘The Reform Needed in the 
Fundamental Liw for the Government of 
Cities.”” He advocates requiring each voter, 
when he registers, to nominate candidates 
for offices. He says: — 


‘« The little township (Stockbridge, Mass.) 
where I am passing the summer in the Berk- 
shire Hills of Massachusetts is the model of 
an urban community, self-governed in all 
that concerns itself alone, industrious and 
peacefal. Its citiz3ans meet once a — to 
choose their town offisers and decide upon 
roads, bridges and other town affairs. Far 
diffrent is the great city at the mouth of the 
Hudson, where I have passed most of my 
life and where I have found a permanent 
home. In that city and its neighbor, Brook- 
lyn, live more than two millions of people, 
compressed together under conditions the 
most diverse. It is next to impossible for me 
to acquaint myself with the fitness or unfit- 
ness of the multiplied candidates whose 
Dames are printed on every ballot offared to 
my choice. 1 would endeavor to concentrate 
responsibility by vesting the municipal gov- 
ernment ina mayor and a board of aldermen, 
who alone should be elected by the people — 
the mayor by ail the voters in the city and 
the aldermen by districts.”’ 


up to us an art that neither Phidias nor 
Michael Angelo would have disclaimed.” 


Progressive Drink Bill. 


The National Temperance Society affirms 
that, according to the statistics, in 1882 the 
United States consumed 625 499,833 gallons 
of wines and liquore. In 1892 the consump- 
tion was 1,114,292,201 gallons. The con- 
sumption per capita in 1882, having been, say 
of malt liquors, 10.03 gallons, in 1892 it was 
15.10. The drink bill of the United King- 
dom in 1891 is figared up as £141,220,675. 


Direct Popular Legislation. 


W. D. McCracken, of Boston, read a paper 
before the Suffrage Congress in Chicago, last 
week, in which he said that the two simplest 
forms of pure democracy are the Swiss 
Laudsgemewnde and the New England Town 
Meeting. He advocated direct legislation by 
the people, and said: — 

“The Swiss referendum is an institution 
by virtue of which laws, framed by repre- 
sentatives, are referred to the people for final 
acceptance or rejaction. It may be optional 
or compulsory,+s.e., either all laws must be 
submitted or only certain kinds. The Swiss 
referendum is not the French plebiscite, but is 
strictly constitutional. Nor is direct legisla- 
tion a new-fangled importation into this 
country. The principle of the referendum is 
used in every State of the Union except Del- 
aware whenever constitutional amendments 
are referred to popular vote. Local option is 
in itself a form of referendum.”’ 


Decrease of Crime. 


English officials frequently testify that 
crime in England has decreased since 1870. 
Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, in addressing 
the grand jary at York Assizas recently, said 
that throughout the country there had been a 
gradual and steady diminution of crime since 
he became a judge. This happy change his 
lordship attributed to the efforts of the va- 
rious religious denomina:ions, and to the 
beneficial results of the Elementary Edjuca- 
tion Act. The London Independent eays: 
‘* Lord Coleridge might surely have added — 
the general spread of temperance principles, 
and the remarkable provision made for the 
social needs of our industrial population.’’ 


Latter-Day Saints. 


Joseph Smith, president of the Reorganizad 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, 
eldest son of Joseph Smith, who claimed to 
have found revelations of God engraved on 
silver tablets buried in the ground,on the 
strength of which he compiled the book of 
Mormon and founded the Mormon Church, 
presided over the camp-meeting of the church 
in the vicinity of North Attieboro last week. 
He says: — 


‘* We now number about 30,000 people, and 
are strongest in Iowa, where one church has 
900 members. We have over 400 churches, 
most of them in the United States, but there 
are others established in Eagland, Australia, 
and in the Society and Sandwich Islands 
through missionaries. 

‘The book of Mormon, which we believe, 

but place in second place to the Bible, on 
which our religion is founded, prohibits 
polygamy, and Brigham Young could not 
maintain belief in the book and polygamy, 
so he had to change its teachings according to 
his own ideas. 
‘« The practice of polygamy is now general- 
ly supposed to have been abandoned, but we 
have advices to the contrary. However, the 
younger people do not want it and do not 
have it to any extent. Itisthe past genera- 
tion that keeps it up.’ 











- | 
The Home Mission Field in the United | 
States. | 


The last annual repori of the Presbyterian 
Home Missionary Board has been received. 
The secretaries say : — 


| 
‘The home mission field of England and | 
Germany is confined to the poor of their! 
great marts of trade; that of Scotland is | 
largely restricted to its maritime people and 
tue inhabitants of the islands dotting its 
coast; and that of Ireland is limited to the 
Roman Catholics living in a few of the coun- 
ties south of Dablin. Our home missions 
embrace millions of the native and the 
foreign p )pulation of our great cities; the 
sailors of not only the seaboard and the 
islands dotting our Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts, but those also on the shores of our 
Great Lakes, and alo1g our canals and 
rivers; the operatives in the great factories 
of New England, the Middle States and the 
West; the farmers and the ranchmen on the 
plains of Texas, Kansas, New Mexico and 
Montana, and along the rich valleys of the 
Alleghanies and the Rocky Mountains; the 
miners of Pennsylvania, Wyoming and 
Washington; the people of the towns along 
the lines of our railroads; the Indians, the 
Mexicans. and the Mormons, who need not 
only the preacher bat the teacher also; and 
the Chinese who have brought to our shores 
the idols of their heathen country.’’ 


American Ecclesiastical Archeology. 


Miss V. V. Dodge, of Washington, D. C., 
is one of the best known of the American 
arch se >logists. She has jast returned from 
& several years’ journey of investigation in 
South America, where she has made many 
wonderful discoveries relating to the art of 
the old prehistoric races. She says: — 


‘* In ecclesiastical design the arch logy of 
America is rich. From the most insignifi- 
cant mound of that chain trending northeast 
in our repub'ic to the mighty pyramidal 
structures or temples of the tropics of Amer- 
ica, we can decipher the forms of vessels, 
ornaments, signs, and even the belief in the 
immortal life. These things reveal to us the 
high ideal toward which our far predecessors 
wrought. Nor Roman, nor Greek, nor Mo- 
hammedan nor Buddhist has aricher sym- 
bolism than that by which the belief of pre- 
historic Americans is revealed in their de 
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Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
— Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall 8t., N, Y. 
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SeagHARTSHORN'S suaoero 


Beware of imitations. 
NOTICE os 
AUTOOBAPH ABEL 


AND GET 
THE CENUINE 
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signs. That most beautifal and historic 
valley in Ohio, the Muskingum, has opened 
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In Paint 


repainting. Paints which peel 


scale, c 


portant to obtain 


Pure 


properly made. } 
process of slow corrosion possesses qua 
other method of manufacture. 


the best is cheapest. 
Lead is best; properly 


to the wood and forms a permanent base for 
or scale have to be removed by scraping or 
burning before satisfactory repainting can be done. When buying it is im- 


Time has proven that white lead made y Ag: “Old Dutch” 


This process 


lady who desires seclusion has it granted her 
in private lessons where she rune no risk of 
exposing her ignorance and becoming an ob- 
jact of merriment to her associates. 

The experimental kitchen of the school is a 
busy place from Uctober to June. All day 
and evening classes of every description are 
coming and going. The young ladies’ class 
is always interesting. Cooks learning to be- 
come more efficient form another class. Sslf- 
supporting young women largely compose 
the evening classes. The most important is 
the normal class, composed principally of 
young women who reside in the school build- 
ing and receive daily training in all dopart- 
ments of household science and methods of 
Christian work. For these trained teachers 
there is a great and growing demand, and en- 





and 
standard paint. 
*“* ANCHOR” (Cincinnati) 2 
«: ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
*“*“ATLANTIC”™ (New York) 
*«* BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY " (New York) 
** BROOKLYN " (New York) 
«*COLLIER " (St. Louis) 


8 L” (Buffalo) 
yee Bavis.cH AMBERS " (Pittsburgh) 


«* ECKSTEIN " (Cincinnati) 
«* JEWETT " (New York) 
are standard brands of strictly 
You get the best in buying them. 
tintin 
Lead Tinting Colors. 
For sale by the most reliable dealers in 
If you are going to pai 
tion 


most important gatherings of Sunday-schoo! 
workers of the century. Already 250 dele- 
gates are booked to come from England, and 
representatives from every country are ex- 
pected to be present. New England is enti- 
tled to 150 delegates. They will leave Boston 
on a special New England Sunday-school 
train on Monday, Aug. 28, and will be due in 
St. Louis, Wednesday morning, Aug. 30. The 
return trip will be by the way of Chicago, 
with tickets good to stop over until Nov. 1. 

The Christian people of St. Louis will far- 
nish free entertainment to all accredited dele- 
gates. If you cannot go, do you not know of 
some pastor, superintendent or teacher who 
can go? The executive committee are desirous 
that representative teachers and Sunday- 
school workers should be in attendance at 








terprising young women are beginning to 


St. Louis. Many important matters are to 


roduces the brands that have given 


(Pittsb’gh) 


ure Lead made by the “Old Dutch” process. 
You can produce any desired color by 
these brands of white lead with National Lead Co,’s Pure White 


nt, it will pay you to send to us for a book containin 
t may save you many a dollar; it will on 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


Strictly Pure White 
—_ it will not 


hip, chalk, or rub off; it firmly adheres 


White Lead 


lities that cannot obtained by any 
consumes four to six n.onths time 
White Lead its character as the 


““KENTUCKY” (Louisville) 

«« FAHNESTOCK " (Pittsburgh) 
‘*LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

«* MORLEY " (Cleveland) 

‘“*“RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

*“SALEM” oc = 

re (Chicago 

se SGUTHERN * (St. Louis and Chicago) 
** ULSTER” (New York) 

** UNION "’ (New York) 


i everywhere. 
vanes . informa- 


ly cost you a postal card to do so 


The Procession is Movin 


TOWARD THE FAIR. HOTEL EPWORTH is Methog; 

Headquarters at the Columbian Exposition. pa.. Red . 
to $1.00 per Day. Accommodations for 1,500 Guests. Sixty), ».; Md 
the Fair Grounds. Five hundred feet from an entrance. A first-class 
rant, at very moderate prices. Meals served either upon American oy | 


Restay, 
plan. Our guests enjoy the most delightful social advantages. Religion... 


regularly held in the hotel auditorium. You will be pleased with }j: TE] be 
WORTH. If you are to attend the Fair, do not fail to apply for accom odie 
early. Address CARLETON N. GARY, te 

Fifty-Ninth St. and Monroe Ave.,, Chicagy 
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Here is one of our new Mantels. ‘), 


4, pure Colonial (time in the late Eighteo::) a 

f ry). There is no separation here bet mante 

i} and over-mantel; the pilasters run fr he § “0 

to the top, ending in richly carved capita 

We recognize a legitimate demand fo; +}, elah. 

orate Colonial Mantels floished in wh, iewoog in 

order to bring the cost very low. Beiny thus made 

they can be stained or painted, and the purchaser has then secure: Ante] of 
exceptional beauty at trifling expense. _ 
We can figure this elaborate Colonial Chimney-piece (comp) n white. 


wood, five feet in width, as low as 


I$26.00.| 


This includes the wide mirror of heavy beveled French plat: 
not overlook in this design the broad overhanging top, which mak 
fective vantage ground for the display of pottery or ornaments. 


Paine’s Furniture Co,, 
48 CANAL ST. (*2s.":2"| BOSTON. 


& Maine Depot. 

3 $ ca 

Gentlemen, 
Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Pr 

Ww.i uglas’ name and price is stampe 

leave the ictory to protect 5 tayvali t 

the price on unstamped shoes to suit ther 


Dou 

10 

I lity is W.L. 
to get the best shoes in qual 

« Douglas Shoes 
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elve 
Douglas $3.00 s} 
juaiity for y rmom t 

y when next in need. S 

», when shoe dealers cannot supply you. 
Hstrucliohs how & t 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Kroc! 


EAT = JENTILATION 
EALTH VITALITY 


Four essentials to the comfort 
and well-being of the family 
are best secured by using the 


MAGEE Heater 


as made for WARM AIR only or 
in combination withHOT WATER. 


Descriptive Circulars FREE. 
ADDRESS 


MACEE FURNACE CoO., 


32,34, 36 & 38 Union St., Boston, Mass. 
242 Water St.. New York. 
86 Lake St.. Chicago. 


USE DURKEE‘S 
SALAD DRESSING; 


INTELLIGENT IBA 
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'BARLOW'S INDIGO BLUE 
AND ENTERPRISING |2:32!s 359,122 me nave 


and indorsed by thousands of ho 
men and women wishing to engage ina 


Your Grocer ought to haveit on sale. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Proprie! 
profitable business can learn how by 
addressing 


233 North 2d st., I’) 
} 
| 
' 
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HUNT & EATON, 


150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 
CAPE BRETON. 


“ The Premier Vacation Resorts of the North.” 


Pa 












WIFE Ora RAT Ti MoNtr 


Buys a $65.00 Improves Ox 
Sewing Machine; perfe 
Pal finely finished, adapted t 
with a complete set o fthe latest tr 
& FREE. Each machine is guarantee t 
direct from our factory, and save Geawrt * 
profit. Send for FREE CATALGUR Me opeh 
xFORD  00,, Dept. 246, CHICAUU, He 


+ working 
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or 60.000 SOLD 


By common consent the best way of gettin 


there is to travel by those magnificently equipp a3 ee 
boats of the CANADA, ATLANTIC & PLANT YEARS VED 
8.8. LINE, the = ; 
BEFORE ” 
QLIVETTE and HALIFA, 1: 
PUBLIC. f al 
which sail from the north side of Lewis Whart 8 


every TUESDAY, THURSDAY and SATUR 
DAY, at noon. 

Connection is made at Halifax for all points in 
the Maritime Povinces and Newfoundland, and it 
should be borne in mind that this is the only line 
between Boston and Halifax giving through rates, 
issuing through tickets and checking baggage via z P 
railand water routes. ON, MASS. new ( he 

218 WABASH AVE., CHICA‘ - 
Faull particulars, folders, etc.,on application to 
any ticket agent, or — 


RICHARDSON & BARNARD, 
General Agents, & H U RC H 
“ryt «4 
CARPE!>5 
A ee 


20 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass, 
J.D. HASHAGEN, 
261 Broadway, New York. 
=~ In connection with our 
} business we ar¢ 
tose ICA RPE Ts 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies _ in CHURCHES 


—oR— 


Other Chemicals 
a nf i are used in the 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLT T. 
CATALOGUES FREE 


EMERSON PIANO co. 


116 BOYLSTON ST.| 92 FIFTH AVE 
BOST | 
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“H. PRAY, SONS & C0 


Wholesale and Retail CARP! 
and UPHOLSTERY 


preparation of J0 


W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


Breakfast(‘ocoa, | 8 Waster sie wants 














which is absolutely General or Ager 75 
pure and soluble. 1 pacartg Sa : 
- a week. Ex 
It has morethan three times Rapid Dish Washer 
the strength of Cocoa mixed dishes for a fe 


with Starch, Arrowroot or Washes, rinses © 


im Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cént a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


without wetting 
push the button, | 
the rest. Bright 
and cheerful wives 
fingers, nosoiledha 
@ No broken dishes, 
™ durable, warranted 


W. P. HARRISON & CO., Clerk No. 12, Colum 














IVE THE BABY . © Daring 0 
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crowds of ¥ 
® World's Fatt 
D examples of 
» also on ¢ 
arning: _ Corticelli Wash 
[EE], « 
Embroidery Silk used forthe d 
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1f YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 





1 Corticelli Dra" 





ES I FOO Ree Raw Silk from Cocoons, an« ay he 
THE , B 7 D oak oD two other rival attractions. Look f Ms 
fn the Canadian Section on Columbia Aven - 


For Hand-Fed infants, Invalids, Conve Working hours for ex 







lescents Dyspeptics. and the Aged’ facturers’ Building. King to 6 o'clock PN 
Our Book for MOTHERS, Sunday excepted, Florence, Home Needles 

ex dery 

“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” | Sperations. “Crocnetea Lamp Shades, Empr0%' 


Be 
Pillow Lace are the other subjects, Pent os; 
ing year, and we will mail you the book ‘Boston, Mew 
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1 Broadway, New York. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 15 Summer Bt» 





request. © 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., Boston, Mage. | 
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